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CHAPTER I. 

Bobby Fraser lived with his father and mother 
and his little sister Eosie in an old grey house, 
called Fellside, built on the sloping side of a 
mountain. Eound about it grew great trees, 
beech and sycamore and lime, and beautiful old 
silver firs ; and not far below you could see a 
lovely lake spreading out its shining waters to 
the foot of the steep rocky mountain on the 
other side. 

Bobby and Eosie had a German nurse whose 
name was " Catharina," but she was called 
"Trina'* for short. She always talked German 
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to the children, and they talked German to her ; 
they could talk it quite as well as English, as 
she had been with them ever since they were 
born; but I shall always write what they said 
in English, because perhaps some little boys 
and girls who read this story, may not under- 
stand German. Kosie talked baby German, 
which I must put into baby English. 

Now it happened one beautiful day in the 
month of June, when Bobby had done his 
lessons very well, and was very merry and 
happy (for little children, and big people too, 
are much happier when they do their lessons 
and their business well), he jumped off his 
mother s lap, and ran to the window, and there 
he saw the sun shining brightly and heard the 
birds singing sweetly, and he begged his mother 
to let him run out in the garden by himself to 
play. Kosie was asleep, — she always had a 
sleep in the middle of the day, — and Trina was 
obliged to stay with her ; and Mrs. Eraser was 
busy, so that nobody could go out with him ; 
but the garden was a very safe place, and his 
mother said that if he would promise not to go 
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out of tbe gates, she would let him go and play 
there alone. 

Bobby was so delighted that he jumped and 
clapped his hands, and kissed his dear mother, 
and then hopped and skipped all the way to the 
nursery to ask Trina to give him his hat, and 
his little spade and hoe, and a picture-book to 
look at if he got tired, and then off he ran as 
happy as a king. He thought himself a very 
great man, because he was going all by himself 
for the first time in his life. 

He began by running round all the walks in 
the garden till he was tired and out of breath, 
and then he went to his own little garden under 
the lime-trees, and dug up some of the naughty 
weeds that would grow there, though he did not 
want them, and he made it look very tidy for 
such a little boy. Sometimes when he hoed up a 
weed he left a hole, and near the hole there was 
sometimes a little hill of the earth which he had 
hoed out of it, but that did not matter much, 
and the gardener helped him afterwards to make 
it all straight ; so Bobby was very pleased, and 
thought himself a very good gardener. 
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Another thing made him very glad : he found 
a lovely little pink bud on his rose-tree, and he 
danced all round and round it in his joy, and 
thought, ** I will pick that bud for mummy 
when it is bigger." 

By the time Bobby had made his garden as 
tidy as he could, he felt rather hot and tired. 
He could not think why, for he thought he 
never could be tired on such a beautiful day ; 
and it was so tiresome to be tired just when he 
wanted to do so many nice things. But as he 
really was so, he sat down under a lime-tree 
and began to look at his picture-book. It was 
a pretty book with painted pictures. There was 
one which Bobby liked very much ; it was a 
picture of a little chaffinch's nest, with five 
spotted eggs in it, and a chaffinch perched on a 
twig near, just going to hop into the nest and 
sit upon its eggs. Bobby looked at this a long 
time, and wished he might find a nest just like 
it ; and while he was looking and wishing, his 
eyes got so sleepy that at last they shut them- 
selves quite up, and Bobby fell fast asleep, lean- 
ing against the tree, with the book on his lap. 
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He miglit have slept a long time, if it had 
not happened that a foolish, awkward bee, 
which ought to have known better, bounced up 
against his face in flying by. Perhaps it was a 
young bee which could not fly quite straight; 
at any rate, I think it must have been quite 
as much surprised as Bobby, for it afterwards 
bounced up against the stem of the lime-tree, 
and clutched hold of the bark with its little 
hooks of feet, and buzzed away with all its 
might. 

Bobby woke in a fright. **I wonder who 
slapped my face;" he thought, and when he 
could open his eyes and look about, and saw 
nothing but the bee buzzing away on the lime- 
tree, he said, *^ It was you, Mrs. Bee, I'm sure ; 
you are very rude; I'll kill you, you naughty 
bee ! " 

Bobby, you see, was a hasty little boy, or he 
would not have been so angry with a poor bee 
which had made a mistake, and did not mean 
to hurt him. 

Bobby lifted his little spade quickly and was 
just going to kill the poor bee, when suddenly 
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away it flew, and when Bobby's spade came 
down plump upon the tree, it was buzzing away 
quite safe and happy on a honeysuckle flower, 
where it went to find some honey. 

I think Bobby was rather glad after all to 
find he had not killed it, and when he saw it 
buzzing on the honeysuckle, he threw down his 
spade, and ran after it, to see what it was doing, 
and was much amused to see it pushing its little 
black tongue into every flower, to suck the 
honey out. Soon it flew ofi* to a bunch of white 
pinks in Bobby's own garden, which pleased him 
very mudh. 

" Good little bee," he said, " you may have 
all the honey you can get out of my garden, for 
you never spoil the flowers." 

Bobby had quite forgiven the bee by this 
time. 

After a little while it flew away again, and 
settled on a bush of pink May that hung its 
long wreaths of bright flowers over the hedge, 
close to a little gate which opened into a field 
on the mountain side. The pretty buds were all 
just coming out, and smelt so very sweet that 
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Bobby thought there must be a great deal of 
honey in them ; and the bee seemed to think so 
too, for it flew about the bush for a long time, 
first settling on one flower and then on another, 
humming all the time as if it were very happy. 

When it was tired of the sweet May it flew 
over the gate into the field beyond, which was 
full of daisies and buttercups. Bobby peeped 
through the bars of the gate to see what it was 
doing, and a naughty little thought came into 
his mind. The naughty thought said, *^0h! I 
wish mother had not told me not to go out of 
the gate ; I should like so much, so very much, 
to run out, only to see what Mrs. Bee is doing. 
Ill just put my head through the bars." 

So Bobby twisted and turned his head about, 
but he could not push it through. Then 
another naughty little thought came into his 
mind. One naughty thought hardly ever comes 
alone, but another is almost sure to come after 
it. This is what it said, " I think 111 just open 
the gate a little bit. Mother never told me not 
to open it, she only said, * Don't go out, Bobby.' " 

Then naughty Bobby did what the naughty 
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thought told him, and opened the gate and 
peeped through. If we could but see the evil 
spirits that whisper the wicked thoughts into 
our minds, I am sure we should be frightened. 
But Bobby could not see them ; he only saw the 
bee sitting on a daisy. Very soon it flew away 
and settled itself down in the grass, so that 
Bobby could not see it any more, but he knew 
the place where it went, and without stopping 
to think at all, the naughty little boy ran after 
it, and found it sucking the honey from some 
white clover. 

The bright blue sky was over Bobby's head, 
and God was there, and saw him, but Bobby 
forgot all about Him, all His goodness and love ; 
forgot that it was God who had made the 
beautiful day, the glad sunshine, the lovely 
flowers, all to make him happy ; forgot that 
God had said, ** Children, obey your parents;" 
and he disobeyed the good God and his dear 
mother, for the sake of the naughty thought 
that the evil spirit had put into his mind. Oh ! 
was it grateful ? and was it worth while ? Bobby 
found out afterwards. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Beyond the field there was a great high hill, so 
high that Bobby had never been to the top of 
it, but his father had promised to take him up 
there some day. It was very steep, and was 
hard for a little child to climb ; but the sheep 
and the lambs used to wander about upon it, 
and never seemed to find it hard. Bobby 
sometimes wished he were a lamb that he might 
walk up the hill so easily. But he was not like 
a lamb that day. Jesus, who is the Good 
Shepherd, calls good little children His lambs, 
and they follow Him ; but Bobby was not good, 
and he was not following the Good Shepherd. 

Now that he had begun to be disobedient, it 
seemed quite easy to go on; another naughty 
thought came into his head, which was this : 
'^It won't matter if I just run a little way, 
I'll soon be back again ; and mother won't mind 
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when I come safe back." So Bobby quite gave 
himself up to be naughty. 

All of a sudden the bee took a long flight 
over a wall far up on the slope of the hill. It 
settled on many kinds of flowers as it flew on, 
for there were a great many coming into bloom 
at that time — white clover, and pink clover, 
bird's-foot trefoil, pretty little purple and yellow 
heartseases, and eyebright, and lovely blue 
speedwell, and many, many others, so many 
that I cannot tell you all their names. But 
what the bee liked best was the sweet wild 
thyme; it always stopped a long time when 
it came to a bed of it. 

There were long stones built into the wall 
for people to get over ; so Bobby climbed over 
it, and ran after the bee as fast as he could. 
When it stopped, he looked about, and was so 
pleased with the mountain, and in such a hurry 
to get up as far as ever he could before he had 
to go back again, that he never once looked 
behind to see how far he had gone. 

The bee flew still farther away, and Bobby — 
poor, foolish, naughty, little Bobby — still ran 
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after it. At last it came to a place where there 
was a great bed of the sweet-smelling thyme. 

" I daresay you'll stay here a long time, Mrs. 
Bee/' said Bobby, " so Til just sit down for a 
bit, and then I'U go home again." And he laid 
himself down quite straight on the bed of 
thyme ; he could see the bee buzzing about ; 
sometimes it came very near him, and once it 
settled on his pretty brown curls, but it soon 
found out they were not flowers, though they 
looked so bright, and it went back again to the 
tbyme. Another time it flew close over his face, 
and touched his nose with his win^js. 

'* I wish you would not tickle me, Mrs. Bee," 
said Bobby, rubbing his nose very hard ; '* first 
you slap my face, and then you tickle my nose, 
you rude bee ! " 

He looked round after it, but this time it 
had flown ofi* altogether, and he quite lost sight 
of it. But there were some little mountain 
lambs not far ofi*, that were running and skip- 
ping about; and playing at hide and seek 
behind the rocks and great stones. Bobby was 
delighted with them, and longed to catch one. 
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He quite forgot the bee and everything else for 
the time, and ran about after the lambs in the 
hot sun till he was quite tired out, and he laid 
down to rest under the shadow of a great stone 
where he soon fell fast asleep. The sun went 
slowly on his way through the blue sky, until 
his light shone round on the other side of the 
rock under which Bobby lay. The scorching 
heat soon woke him, and when he opened his 
eyes he did not know where he was. The 
shadows of the great rocks had all moved 
round ; — ^the sheep and lambs had gone away ; 
nothing stirred in the great heat ; hardly a little 
bird flew over his head, and poor Bobby felt 
himself quite alone and very unhappy, for he 
knew in his heart that he was very naughty. 
He had disobeyed his kind mother, — he was 
hungry, and hot, and tired, and lost on the 
mountain-side ! You see the sorrow and the 
punishment were coming now ; — Bobby was 
finding out if it was worth while to do wrong. 

The little boy looked round and round him, 
but he could not find out where his home was ; 
there was no path to show him the way, for he 
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had run after the bee, and it did not care about 
paths; so poor Bobby did not know what to 
do, or which way to go. He crept round to the 
other side of the rock, where the shadow now 
was, and in his great loneliness he stretched 
himself out on the grass, laid his head on his 
arms, and cried bitterly, and wished, oh ! how 
he wished, — that he had never been naughty 
and disobedient, and had never gone out of the 
garden gate. 

Then, like many big people, — like Adam and 
like Eve long ago, — he tried to find excuses for 
himself, and to lay the fault on others. He laid 
all the blame on the bee. 

" Oh, you wicked bee ! " he said, " it is all 
your fault ; you woke me up when I was asleep 
in the garden, and made me look at you, and 
then you would fly out of the garden ; if you 
had never flown over the gate, I should never 
have gone out. Oh ! you wicked bee ! 
mother, mother, how can I ever get back to 
you again ! " 

He called his father and mother as loud a» 
he possibly could, but nobody answered him, 
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and he felt as if his heart would break. At 
last he remembered that his mother had told 
him that God could always hear him every- 
where, so he knelt down by the great rock, 
and called out in his childish way — " Oh 1 dear 
God! do help me! dear, dear God, do help 
me ! " He kept on kneeling for a long time 
with his small hands clasped together, and the 
tears running fast down his cheeks, and now 
and then he called out loud the same words, 
over and over again, ** Oh ! dear, dear God, do 
help me ! " 

By and by quieter feelings came into his 
mind, as he thought of what his mother had 
read to him ; how the Lord Jesus once sat on 
a grassy mountain-side, and said to all the men 
and women and children who were listening to 
His loving words ; "Ask, and it shall be given 
you, seek, and ye shall find;" and told them 
that "our Father in Heaven will give good 
things to those that ask Him;" and Bobby 
thought perhaps there were some unhappy boys 
there, like him, who heard the Lord; and he 
wondered if the kind words made them feel 
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more happy and safe in that far country, so 
many hundreds of years ago, as they made him 
feel now, a poor little lost boy on an English 
mountain-side. 

Not long after, while he still lay thinking in 
the shadow of the rock, he fancied he heard the 
humming of a bee again. The sound came 
nearer and nearer, and soon he caught sight of 
a bee, which buzzed loudly over his head, and 
settled on a tuft of thyme growing above, in 
a little cleft of the rock. Bobby's heart beat 
fast. He believed it was the same, the very 
same bee — which had led him up the hill, and 
he thought it would be sure to know its way 
so that he would follow it, and see if it would 
lead him back to his dear home. 

He got up now and was much happier, for 
he felt as if he had found an old friend, and he 
thought in his heart that perhaps God had sent 
it to guide him home. 

The bee soon flew off, but more slowly than 
it had done in the morning, as if it were tired, 
and felt the burden of its load of yellow wax. 
It buzzed along quietly, just skimmiDg over the 
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top of the ground, and resting now and then on 
some sweet flower. Bobby followed, it was not 
very difficult, and as he anxiously looked for his 
home, he noticed the way as he had not done 
in the morning, when he thought of nothing but 
the bee and the lambs, and ran forward without 
looking behind him. 

Down below in a deep hollow there was a 
lovely mountain tarn, lying so still in its bed, 
that it reflected the sky and the little white 
clouds that floated across it, and looked almost 
like a bit of blue heaven fallen upon the earth. 
Yet it was so surrounded with high rocks, and 
the steep sides of the mountain, that scarcely 
ever a ray of sunlight could shine upon it. 
But Bobby had no time to stop and look at it ; 
the bee kept on its way over the warm moun- 
tain brow, and Bobby followed, taking good 
care not to lose sight of it, and by and by, to 
his great joy, he saw the very field into which 
he had first been tempted to stray, and there 
was the garden gate and his own dear home 
just before him. 

He hardly knew how he got there, but in two 
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or three minutes more lie found himself kneel- 
ing on his mother s lap, with his head on her 
shoulder, and his arms tight round her neck, 
kissing and hugging her, and crying, crying, as 
if he could never stop, for sorrow and for joy ; 
and she was kissing and hugging him, and cry- 
ing for joy and sorrow too. 

Then, sitting on his mother s lap, he told her 
all about it, — how just his own naughty heart 
made him do what his naughty thoughts whis- 
pered to him, and of his great grief and despair 
when he thought he was quite lost upon the 
mountain ; — and how, when he had prayed to 
God, and been comforted with the remembrance 
of the Lord Jesus kind words, — he had heard 
the bee coming back, and thought that God had 
sent it to lead him home ; — and how very, very 
sorry he was for his naughtiness and dis- 
obedience, and now that he had got back to 
his dear father and mother, he would try very 
hard, and pray to God to help him, never to 
be so naughty again. 

And soon Bobby's father came in. He had 
been looking for him all day long, and came 
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home very tired, and very unhappy because he 
could not find his little boy, but his sorrow was 
soon turned into joy when he saw him again ; 
and he took him up and kissed him, and told 
him he hoped he would never forget this day 
all his life long. Then setting him on his knee, 
he said, "I will tell you a story which I read 
in a book the other day, about a little boy who 
lived in America. When he was very young, 
only about four years old, not so old as you, 
Bobby, he took a walk with his father, and was 
sent home alone. On the way he had to pass 
a pond, and by the pond there grew a beautiful 
bush of flowers. He went to look at the bush, 
and there, under it, he saw a little tortoise 
sunning himself in the shallow water. He lifted 
his stick to strike the poor little tortoise ; but 
all at once something seemed to stop his arm, 
and a voice inside him said, clear and loud, * It 
is wrong ! ' He held his uplifted stick in 
wonder at this new feeling, and made haste to 
go home and tell his mother about it, and ask 
her what it was inside him that told him * it 
was wrong.' Then his mother took him in her 
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arms, and said, ^ Some men call it conscience, 
but I like better to call it the voice of God in 
your heart. If you listen and obey it, then it 
will speak clearer and clearer, and always guide 
you right, but if you turn a deaf ear and dis- 
obey, then it will fade out little by little, and 
leave you in the dark and without a guide. 
Your life depends on heeding that little voice/ 
Now, Bobby, teU me, was there no little voice 
in your heart which told you ' it was wrong ' to 
go out of the gate when mother had told you 
not to do so ? " 

Bobby hid his face on his father's shoulder, 
and after a moment or two he whispered— 

" Yes, Dad." 

*^ And you did not listen to it/' continued hi» 
father, " and so you did wrong, and brought all 
this trouble on yourself and us/' 

The tears were trickling fa^^t down liobby'n 
hidden face; he knew it was all true, and h(t 
thought he would always try to lisUm for that 
voice in future. He was a little cornfort^^d whftti 
his father said — 

"But you did quite right, my littl^^ boy, to 
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call to God when you were in trouble, for God 
is so good, He will always help us out of trouble 
if we ask Him, even if it has come to us by our 
own faults ; and so He brought our dear little 
boy back home, and now we will thank Him 
and be glad, and ask Him to keep you from 
being so naughty again." 

Then he kissed him, and his mother took 
him to the nursery. He had forgotten all about 
his hunger in his joy at getting home ; but 
now that he saw the nice tea on the table, he 
began to feel very, very hungry once more. 
Trina and Kosie were just going to sit down 
to it sorrowfully without him ; their eyes were 
quite red with crying, but when they saw him 
their hearts were full of joy, and they hugged 
and kissed him and nearly smothered him with 
love. At this Bobby began crying again, and 
said, " Don't love me, don t kiss me, Tm a 
naughty, wicked boy ; " but he hugged and 
kissed them too, and then they aU sat down 
to tea as glad and thankful as could be. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The next day again was beautiful and sunny, 
and when his lessons were done, Bobby looked 
longingly out of the window, but he did not 
dare ask his mother to let him go out, after 
what had happened the day before. 

Mrs. Fraser sat down to write her letters ; 
she could not help seeing the little boy's wistful 
looks, and she felt very sorry for him, but she 
thought it better that he should feel he could 
not be indulged as if he had done no wrong, 
so she said nothing to him for some time. At 
last she called him to her, and putting her arm 
round him, she said — 

" Darling Bobby, I know you would like to 
go out into the garden, but I cannot let you 
go by yourself just yet ; by and by, when 
you have shown me that I may quite trust you, 
I will let you go out again alone ; " and nhc 
kissed him lovingly. 
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Bobby felt it was quite right; but his little 
heart was full, and he could not speak, — he 
put his arms tight round his mother's neck, 
and kissed her silently, and then got a book 
and sat down by her side on the floor ; he 
knew she loved him, and it comforted him to 
be near her, so he sat there until Kosie woke 
up from her mid-day sleep, and Trina came to 
fetch him to get ready for his dinner. 

In a comer of the kitchen garden at the back 
of the stables was a well. It was not a beauti- 
ful fresh spring, like those that run out of the 
mountain- sides, but only rain-water, which was 
brought into it by a pipe from the roof of the 
stables. The well was round, built of stone, 
and open at the top ; — the water in it looked 
black and strange and was like a looking-glass, 
not because it was clear, but because it was 
thick and dark ; people who looked into it saw 
nothing but a black reflection of their own heads 
against the sky. Eound the top of the well 
grew ferns, hart's tongue, feathery bladder-fern, 
wall-rue, and the little spleenwort, one of the 
commonest and prettiest of ferns. I always 
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think it is so good of God to make such a 
pretty little fern so common, it makes every- 
thing lovely that it grows upon. How beautiful 
it is peeping out of clefts and cracks in the rough 
stone rocks ; how tender its young green leaves 
look against a background of grey wall ! It 
grows almost everywhere — ^in England, Scotland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, — and it always 
makes what it grows upon beautiful, and tells 
us in every land of the goodness and love of 
God, who makes this earth so lovely for His 
children. There is a very pretty hymn about 
this. I do not know who wrote it, but it is so 
pretty tliat I must tell it to you here. 



i( 



A little child may know 

Our Father's name of love ; 
'Tis written on the earth below, 

And on the sky above. 

Around me when I look, 

His handiwork I see ; 
This world is just a picture-book, 

To teach His love to me. 

Tlie thousand little flowers 

That sip the dew around ; 
The rainbow, and the soft spring showers 

And every pleasant sound ; 
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The summer breezes blowing 

The woods and groves among ; 
The streamlet through the valley flowing 

In melody along ; 

And every living thing 

Rejoicing in the light ; 
The little birds that sweetly sing ; 

The moon that shines so bright ; 

And every star above, 

Set in the deep blue sky — 
All tell me that our * God is Love,' 

All tell me He is nigh." 

Bobby and Kosie could say this liymn quite 
well ; I wonder if any little child who reads this 
story would learn it also ! 

I have told you that the rain-water was 
brought down by a pipe from the roof of the 
stables into this fern-grown well ; at the bottom 
of the pipe there was a spout to turn the water 
into it ; the spout rested on the top of the wall, 
and the green ferns grew over it, and almost hid 
it at times. 

The children thought this a very wonderful 
well, and used to ask Trina sometimes to let 
them go and look at the reflection of their heads 
in it ; and Trina would let them look over, but 
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she held their hands tight for fear they should 
fall in ; if they had, it would have been very 
difficult to get them out, and they might have 
been drowned. 

When they were walking through the garden 
that afternoon, the children asked Trina as usual 
to let them look into the dark well. As they 
came up to it, a robin flew out of the spout, and 
you may think how pleased they were when 
they saw that it had built its nest there; but 
Trina said it was very silly, as, if a heavy storm 
came, its nest would be washed away and 
would tumble into the water. This made the 
children very sorry, but they hoped there would 
be no storm till the little robins were hatched 
and had flown away. Trina pushed away the 
ferns with a stick that they might see the little 
pinky eggs, and then let the ferns fall back to 
hide them up again. Just then Scott, the gar- 
dener, came by, and the children showed him the 
nest, and begged him to watch it, that it might 
not be washed away if rain were to come. Scott 
was a very kind man ; he did not take all the 
birds* nests, as some gardeners do, and always 
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took care not to disturb any the cliildren showed 
him, so they knew he would not hurt the nest. 

Then he showed them a little chaffinch's nest 
in a pear-tree on the wall, which was very much 
like the nest in Bobby's picture-book ; and also 
another robin's nest in a very odd place, a 
watering-pot which had been left hanging on the 
branch of an apple-tree. I think robins must 
have funny minds, for they choose such funny 
places to build their nests in. Even in old days, 
long ago, we read of a robin building its nest in 
the hood of St. Karilef, the hermit, which he 
had hung on a tree while he pruned his vines ; 
and of another laying an egg on St. Malo's cape, 
which he had laid on the ground; and he left 
it there till the young ones were all hatched, 
because, says the old story, he knew that with- 
out God not a sparrow falls to the ground. 

But if robins have funny minds they have 
not always wise ones; the robins that built 
their nest in the spout were not at all wise ; but 
it seemed so cosy there, in the hollow, under the 
green ferns, that I do not wonder the poor little 
birds were deceived by appearances. 
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When the children had looked enough at all 
the nests, Trina took them into the meadow by 
the lake-side. The grass smelt very sweet, and 
hundreds of butterflies were flitting about over it 
on that sunny day. Peacock butterflies, Atalan- 
tas, and White Admirals, Painted Ladies, yellow 
Brimstones, beautiful little blue butterflies, and, 
commonest of all, dozens of Meadow-browns. 

Mrs. Fraser had made a butterfly-cage for 
Bobby and Kosie; it was an old bird-cage 
covered over with green gauze ; inside, the 
bottom was carpeted with moss, and in the 
middle was a glass full of flowers. They used 
to catch some butterflies, and keep them in this 
cage a few days, giving them fresh flowers every 
morning, and then they let them out again. 
They liked to watch them, basking in the sun, 
on the flowers, opening and shutting their splen- 
did wings, and uncurling their loDg black trunks 
to put them into the flowers and drink the 
honey up. In this way they learnt the names 
of many, and learnt to love them too, — ^those 
beautiful creatures of God ! and they could not 
have borne to kill them, and stick them in a 
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box with a pin through their poor bodies, as 
many people do. 

The cage had been empty ever since the last 
summer had passed away, but now that summer 
and butterflies had come again, they had dressed 
it with fresh moss and flowers, and had brought 
their nets out with them to try and catch some 
butterflies to put into it. 

They were quite wild with delight when they 
saw so many flying around them, and ran after 
them, dropping their nets upon them when they 
settled down upon the flowers. But butterflies 
are cleverer things than most people think, and 
they contrived many a time to slip ofi*, when 
the children thought they had got them safely 
under their nets. 

" What have you gotted ? " called Kosie, as 
she saw Bobby's net drop down upon the grass. 

" Only a midge I " said Bobby, in a melan- 
choly voice. " And what have you got, Posie ? " 
he asked, as down went her net too. 

" Only ze midge's fazer, — and he's vely fat ! " 
she answered, as she shook a big blue-bottle fly 
from under it. 
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But they succeeded at last in catching a 
lovely Peacock butterfly and a glorious Atalanta, 
and would have been delighted with their prizes, 
if they had not had their little bare legs stuug 
with nettles in their chase after them. 

'* Oh Trina," said Rosie, half crying, ** butter- 
flies has spots, but 'em's spots doesn't hurt 'em." 

" Du armes Hei^zchen ! come here," said Trina ; 
and she picked some big green dock-leaves and 
laid them on their red and swollen legs, and 
made them sit down in the shade, and hold 
them on for a little while. The nice cool leaves 
soon took the burning pain away. They did 
not like to stop too long, for fear the butterflies 
should batter the tender feathers off" their wings 
by fluttering in the nets; so Trina picked a 
handful more dock-leaves, and told them to 
come home, and when they had put their butter- 
flies into the cage, she would tie the dock-leaves 
round their legs, and they should sit quietly 
while she read them a story. 

The butterflies were soon let loose in their 
cage, and seemed to make themselves very 
happy there ; and when Trina had bound the 
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dock-leaves round the poor children's smarting 
legs, they got their little stools, and sat down 
by her while she read to them — 

"THE PEIMROSE'S GIFT." 

There was to be a great day for the nightin- 
gale. He had travelled into far countries, and 
gone over half the world, and now he had come 
back again to his native land. 

All the neighbours had agreed to come and 
visit him on a certain day, and each was to 
bring him a present, and congratulate him on 
his safe return, and he was to tell them his 
adventures. 

They had all settled what present they would 
give him, — all but the primrose, — and she could 
not think what her gift was to be. One day, 
as she was thinking over this difficult question, 
a little child in passing by was struck with her 
beauty, as she opened her golden petals, and 
spread them out in the morning sun, and the 
child plucked the flower, but with no gentle 
hand, so that he pulled up roots and all ; — then 
seeing what he had done, he roughly tore the 
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tender flower from its roots, and put it in his 
hat, — where it soon withered and died, — and he 
threw the roots away. 

The poor plant cried bitterly, because her 
beautiful blossom was gone, and because of the 
pain of the wound whence it had been torn, 
and also because she had nothing to give the 
nightingale, under whose nest she had been 
thrown. But the worst of all was, that she had 
fallen with her roots upwards, and she feared 
she would die. 

In the midst of her grief a raindrop fell upon 
her, which comforted her a little, and soon a 
nice shower came down, and that refreshed her 
still more. Some hours afterwards she heard 
a beautiful song just above her, and saw that 
it was her friend the nightingale pouring forth 
his evening lay: and calling to him, she told 
him of her misfortunes, and could not help 
saying that now she should never be able to find 
a gift for him. But he was a very kind-hearted 
bird, so he sang her a song, telling her of the 
most interesting adventures he had had in his 
travels. 
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To this she listened attentively, and it cheered 
her up, and made her think less about her 
troubles. 

It happened that year that all the fields were 
flooded, so that nothing could be seen but 
" water, water, everywhere," and just little bits 
of hedges sticking up out of it; and the mid- 
day sun shone down upon it and made it glitter 
and sparkle. 

But the primrose could not see this, for the 
ground had grown softer and softer, and she 
had gradually sunk into it until the wet earth 
quite closed over her. Then she slept a long 
sleep till the next spring, when the floods were 
all gone, and it seemed as if a thrill of new 
life darted through her. She shot out new 
tender green leaves from what had been the 
bottom of her roots, which were turned up- 
wards. Now she was able to breathe again, 
and looking up, she saw the nightingale's nest 
was still above her. Her flowers were late in 
coming out that spring, because she had been 
uprooted the year before, and the nightingale 
had come back from his travels, and was be- 
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ginning to build his nest again where he had 
built it before. 

One evening, to her great joy, she opened a 
bud, and what was her astonishment to find 
that it was red instead of yellow. At the same 
moment the setting sun shot one of his farewell 
rays upon her, and she looked more beautiful 
than ever ; — it was his last ray ; — in an instant 
after he had disappeared behind the distant hills. 

But the nightingale had seen it ; and alight- 
ing beside her, he sung out in the joy of his 
heart, " Primrose ! yours is even the most 
beautiful gift of all ; I have many golden 
blossoms round my nest, — but only yours is 
crimson ! " 

The nettle-stings were almost quite well by 

the time the story was finished. The children 

liked it very much, and Trina told them that 

it is said, if yellow primroses are planted upside 

down, they come up with red flowers the next 

year, "but," she added, "I don't know if it is 

true." 

" Do let's try, Tiina," said Bobby ; " we'll dig 

c 
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up some primrose plants, and put tliem topsy- 
turvy« in our gardens, and perhaps we shall 
have some pretty red ones next year/' 

Just then they heard their mother calling 
them to come down to see a lady in the draw- 
ing-room. 

*'0h dear ! " said Rosie, with a sigh, as Trina 
was putting on her a clean frock to go down in, 
" 1 don't like ladies ; I like beasts." 

''What a rude girl you are, Rosiel" said 
Bobby. 

" Well," answered Rosie, " I can play wiz 
beasts in a crumpled fock, and it's much 



nicer." 



But the lady who wanted to see them was a 
dear, kind, old lady of whom they were very 
fond, so when they saw who it was, they were 
very glad, and ran to kiss her directly. 

"Do you know what Rosie said, mum ? " 
asked Bobby in a loud whisper ; " she said she 
didn't like ladies, but she liked beasts." 

The lady and Rosie both heard what Bobby 
said, and poor Rosie hid her little red face is 
her mother's lap, then lifted it up again and 
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said, *' But I didn't know it was Mrs. Graham, 
mum, and I liked my dirty f ock." 

Mrs. Graham laughed, and said she thought 
Rosie was quite right, for it was very tiresome 
to be obliged to dress so often ; she hoped that 
next time she came, Rosie would come down to 
see her in her crumpled frock. Then she asked 
Bobby and Rosie to come and have tea with 
her when her little grandchildren came to pay 
her a visit. This made them both very glad, 
and Rosie hugged Mrs. Graham, and whispered, 
** and will you give us some sugar biscuits ? 

The kind old lady always gave them biscuits 
sprinkled over with sugar when they went to 
tea with her, — she kissed them both and pro- 
mised she would not forget. 

After she was gone Mrs. Fraser told Bobby 
it was not kind of him to have repeated what 
Rosie said before Mrs. Graham, and that if it 
had been any other lady she might have been 
angry. It was Bobby's turn now to get red, 
and feel uncomfortable. 

" I'm very sorry, mum," he said, " but I 
didn't think." 
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"Did you listen for the Voice, Bobby?" 
asked Mrs. Fraser, laying her hand on his head. 
'' If you had, it would have said to you : God 
would not like you to tell the foolish little 
things that Kosie says, because it would make 
her uncomfortable." 

Bobby threw his arms round his mothers 
neck, — he loved her so dearly, and Kosie too, — 
and he cried and said — 

"Oh, mum, I wish I . could hear it always I 
I wish it would talk louder ! " 

" It talks loud enough if you listen for it," 
answered Mrs. Fraser. 

" But it's very hard, mum," he said. 

"Yes,it is hard, darling," she answered; "but you 
must learn to listen for it, if you want to please our 
dear Father in heaven, who loves us and is so good 
to us. God and the good angels live up above, 
Bobby, and Satan and the evil spirits live down 
below, and you know it is easier to go down hill 
than to go up ; but is it not better to try and 
climb up to God, even though it is hard ? " 

" Oh yes, mum," answered Bobby, " and I 
really, really will try." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Soon after came Eosie's birthday, and she was 
four years old. 

It happened that both the children's birthdays 
came in the summer. Eosie's was in June, and 
Bobby's in August, so it was generally fiue 
weather, and if it was fair they used to go 
somewhere for a picnic, which they liked better 
than anything else. 

This time it was settled they should go to a 
pretty place on the mountain behind their house, 
where there were some nice shady trees and 
bushes, and a little spring that bubbled out of 
the hill-side, and then ran all the way down, 
jumping and splashing over the stones, and 
sprinkling all the flowers and grass with shining 
drops of water, till it reached the lake below. 

You may think how anxious the children were 
that it should be a fine day. Eosie had never 
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Ijceii to this pretty place, but Bobby had, and 
he was never tired of telling her about it, and 
she was never tired of hearing, and so they 
talked about it nearly all day long for two or 
three weeks before the time came. 

At last the day really came, and when they 
opened their eyes in the morning, there was the 
sun shining as brightly as ever it could into the 
nursery, so brightly that it quite dazzled them 
and made them shut their eyes up again for a 
minute or two. 

Oh I they were so glad ! They jumped out of 
bed directly Trina called them, and helped as much 
as they could to dress themselves. They could 
both put on their shoes and stockings, and Bobby 
tried to brush his hair ; he brushed it first one 
way, and then another, till his brown curls stuck 
out in a great fuzzle all about his head. 

'* Isn't that nice, Trina ? " he asked. 

Trina laughed. ^' Ach Herze!'' she said, 
'*you are a true fright ; I don't know what your 
Frau Mama would say if she could see you." 

Trina alwavs called Mr. Fraser the *' Herr 
Papa," and Mrs. Fraser the *'Frau Mama." 
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Rosie tried very hard to button Iier shoe, but 
her tiny fingers could not manage it, so she 
sighed very much, and called to Trina in a 
sorrowful voice to come and do it for her. 
Trina buttoned it, and then gave her a hug and 
a kiss, and said — 

"There, it's done now, you pretty little thing!" 

" Fse not p'itty/' said Rosie, quite ojffended : 
"my Frau Mama's a booty; Tse only a dear little 
darling.^' 

Upon which Trina hugged and kissed her 
again, and said, " Yes, that you are, my gold- 
Jischelche ! " 

After breakfast they went to see their father 
and mother, as they did every morning, and 
Rosie found such nice birthday presents waiting 
for her. Mr. Fraser gave her a beautiful picture- 
book, and Mrs. Fraser a lovely little set of tea- 
things, and she promised that Rosie should 
make tea in them herself that very evening, 
and that she and her "Daddy" would come 
and have tea with her. 

Rosie did not know how to thank them for 
joy, so she only kissed them very hard. 
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Bobby, too, had a little present for her, which 
had been wrapped up in paper and kept very 
secret for a long time in one of Mrs. Fraser's 
drawers. Now he went to fetch it, and gave it 
to Rosie with a great kiss. (Rosie got more 
kisses than ever on her birthday.) It was a 
pretty little flower vase, and Rosie was very 
pleased with it; for now, when she picked a 
nosegay out of her garden, she would be able 
to put it in water in her own vase. 

Then they went back to the nursery with all 
the new treasures, and when they got there, 
Trina also had got a present for Rosie. It was 
such a pretty thing ! A piece of white china — 
and when it was held up against the light, 
there was a picture on it of a dear little German 
child sitting up in bed with its hands clasped 
together, and under it was written a German 
verse — 

« Lieber Gott, mach mich fromm, 
Das ich in den himmel komm." 



Which means in English — 



" Dear God, make me good, 
That I may come to heaven." 
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Rosie was very, very pleased with this, and 
hugged her dear Trina to thank her for it, and 
asked her to hang it up against the window 
that she might always be able to see it. 

About eleven o'clock their father came to call 
them, and said it was time to get ready. So 
Trina put on their hats and gloves, — it was 
so warm they did not want anything more, — 
and they each took a basket in which to put 
any treasures they might find. 

The children went in a little donkey-cart; 
Mr. Fraser led the donkey, and Mrs. Fraser 
and Trina walked by the side. They took 
a great basket with them in the cart, which 
contained all sorts of good things for their 
dinner. 

Sometimes when the hill was steep, the chil- 
dren got out to walk, and then they picked 
little flowers on the banks, and put them into 
their baskets. If they found an empty snail 
shell, they were very pleased, and carried it 
home to paste on a card. They had a great many 
pretty ones of different kinds and colours, — some 
pink, some yellow, and some striped ; some big 
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aud some little, — and they kept them aU in a 
drawer, and called them their '* collection/' 

As they ran along they looked in the bushes 
and in all the little holes they could find in 
old trees, to see if there were any nests. Once 
when Kosie was peeping into a hollow tree, 
she heard a loud hissing noise come out of it. 

^* Oh I daddy, daddy," she cried in a fright, 
''do come here, Tse sure zere^s a monster snake 
in zis tree." 

When Mr. Fraser peeped in, he, too, heard the 
hissing noise, and he said it was not a snake, 
but a little tom-tit which had made its nest 
there, and was hissing to frighten them away; 
then he put his finger in the hole, but the tom- 
tit gave it such a hard peck that he pulled it 
out again very quickly, which made the children 
laugh. 

Silly little Bobby thought he should like to 
try too, so he popped his small finger in, but 
when he felt the tom-tit's peck, he did not like 
it at all, and began to cry, and then Rosie 
cried because he cried, and so the laughing and 
the crying came very near together. But Bobby 
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soon left off, for he was really a brave little boy, 
and when he had time to think about it, he did 
not mind a little bit of pain ; so the laughing 
soon came back again, and that was much better 
than the crying. 

After that Bobby and Kosie got into the cart 
again, and good old Jack, the donkey, pulled 
them on, till at last, about twelve o'clock, they 
came to the spring. 

Then they got out of the cart, and Mr. Fraser 
unharnessed the donkey and tied him up by a 
long cord to a tree, where he could eat plenty 
of nice grass, " because," he said, *' poor Jack 
must have his dinner too, while we are eating 
ours." 

Mrs. Fraser and Trina took out the basket 
of dinner, and spread all the things on a table- 
cloth. The children ran about to find the 
biggest leaves they could, for plates ; and 
gathered a heap of dry leaves and sticks to 
make a fire. Their father cut two great forked 
sticks, which he stuck into the ground on each 
side of the heap, — and another long straight 
stick, which he put across the two forked ones. 
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On that strong stick he hung an iron pot full 
of water, and into the iron pot he put some 
green peas. ITien he set the heap of dry sticks . 
on fire, and the children screamed for joy when ' 
they saw the red flames blazing and dancing up ; 
and they set to work busily to pick up more 
sticks to keep up the fire. 

Trina was obliged to run after Kosie all the 
time, or she would have burnt herself, for she 
almost threw herself into the fire with the sticks. 

By and by the water began to hiss and fizz, 
and bubble and boil, and sometimes a great 
bubble fell into the fire, and then the fire hissed 
and fizzed so loud that it made Bobby and 
Kosie laugh to hear it. 

When a good deal of the heap of sticks had 
been burnt into ashes, Mr. Fraser said it was 
time to put in some potatoes to roast ; so they 
poked holes in the ashes, and poked potatoes 
into the holes, and covered them all up snugly. 
Then they put more sticks on the fire, and it 
blazed and blazed, and the pot bubbled and 
bubbled till all the potatoes in the ashes were 
roasted, and the green peas in the pot were boiled. 
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By that time everything was ready, and they sat 
down to eat their dinner. 

They were very hungry because they had 
worked so hard, and very, very thirsty, because 
the day was hot, and the great fire made it still 
hotter. 

They all sat down on the ground, round the 
tablecloth, and each had a big leaf for a plate. 
Mrs. Fraser put something on Kosie's leaf first, 
because she was such a little thing, — it was a 
nice white bit of cold chicken, — and Trina put 
some salt on her leaf, and cut open a smoking 
hot potato for her, and put it down on the 
tablecloth to cool. Bobby, too, had some chicken 
and a smoking hot potato. They thought it 
great fun to eat with their fingers instead of 
spoons and forks, and that the ground was 
much nicer than the table at home, and much 
more useful, because it did for chairs too. 

Bobby had a great treasure. I don't believe 
anybody would guess what it was, so I will tell 
you. It was the dried peel of half an orange, 
which made a sort of cup. Don't laugh, for 
Bobby loved it ! He used it to drink out of now 
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and then, and what he drank out of it was 
more sweet to him than nectar, and the cup 
itself was more precious to him than gold. 
When he did not use it, he kept it wrapt up in 
silver paper in his '* treasure drawer." He had 
brought it with him in his pocket, and when 
he had eaten his chicken, he pulled it out, and 
ran to the spring to fill it with water, and then 
he drank, and gave Kosie some water to drink 
out of it, and as a great treat, he let her dip it 
in herself. 

" Oh dear I " said Bobby, " I wish birthdays 
would come every day." 

'^ I doesn^t," answered Kosie, " 'cos zen we 
shouldn't have no ozer days." 

** Well, that would be nice ! " he said. 

^' No, it wouldn't," Kosie said, '^ cos zen birz- 
days wouldn't be treats." 

I think Kosie was a wise little girl. When 
they had done their dinner, Mr. and Mrs Fraser 
said they would take a walk, and told the 
children they might stay with Trina and help 
her to pack up the things. That was soon 
done, and then Trina gave them each a bit of 
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bun for dessert. She took Kosie on her lap, 
who soon fell fast asleep. Bobby sat down 
beside her, and as he was eating his bun, he 
now and then threw a bit as far away as he 
could, and hoped, perhaps, a little bird would 
come and eat it. Some of the little bits fell 
near a big tree, and by and by Bobby saw a 
squirrel's head and bright black eyes peeping 
round it. He jumped up, and called out — 

'' Trina ! " 

Of course the squirrel ran away as fast as it 
could when it heard such a loud noise, and 
Bobby sat down again quite disappointed, for 
he thought it was coming to eat his crumbs. 

" Perhaps it will come again," Trina said ; 
''but if it does, you must sit quite still, and not 
move even your little finger, nor speak a single 
word, and then we shall see what it will do." 

Bobby sat quite still for a little while, and 
watched to see if it would come ; but at last he 
grew tired, and began to think of something 
else, when all of a sudden there was the little 
squirrers head and bright eyes peeping again 
round the tree. 
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Bobby very nearly made another great jump, 
but he stopped himself just in time, and only 
gave a tiny pull to Trina*s sleeve, to make her 
look also. 

It was a good thing that Eosie was asleep, 
or she would certainly have made a noise and 
frightened it away. In a minute or two, it 
popped out a little further, and they saw its 
bushy tail with a white tip to it. It kept look- 
ing at them all the time for fear they should 
move, but as they sat quite still, it darted all 
in a minute to the biggest crumb, picked it up, 
and ran up the tree again as quick as lightning. 

When it was gone, Bobby threw a bigger 
piece of bun near the tree, and soon, when the 
squirrel had eaten up the first, down it came, 
peeping again. When it saw the big piece, it 
picked it up very quickly, and ran up the treej 
but this time it stopped on a branch, and began 
to eat the bun. It sat down on its hind feet, 
curled its tail over its back, held the bun with 
its little front paws, and nibbled it so fast that 
it was soon all gone. Then it put down its 
front paws, gave a little stamp with its hind 
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feet, whisked its tail, and made a funny noise, 
something like a squeak and something like a 
grunt, as much as to say, " Thank you, little 
boy," and away it scampered high up on the 
tree, till it was quite hidden by the leaves. 

" I wish it was quite tame, Trina," said 
Bobby, " and would eat out of my hand." 

" Ah ! " said Trina, *' it was our father Adam, 
and our mother Eve, who made all the beasts 
wild. They were quite tame in the beautiful 
garden of Eden ; but after Adam and Eve 
obeyed the devil instead of God, men l^ecame 
wicked and cruel, and frightened all the beasts 
away." 

" What a pity ! " Bobby said ; '' will they never 
be tame again ? " 

" Yes, truly," answered Trina ; " when Jesus 
comes down again from heaven, to reign upon 
the earth, and all the bad people are sent away, 
and only good people live in this world, then 
the beasts will all be tame again. The Bible 
says, " The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
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and the calf, and the young lion, and the £itling 
together, and a little child shall lead them." 

" rd like to be that little chUd," said Bobby ; 
and he thought a little while to himself, and 
then added, " But I do wish I could make a 
squirrel tame now'^ 

" I often see a squirrel," Trina said, ** running 
about on the great beech-tree near the nursery 
at home. I think you might try and tame that 
one." 

" You dear old Trina," said Bobby, " I'U ask 
Daddy about it Tvhen he comes back." 

Just then Kosie began to rub Her eyes and 
yawn ; and Bobby's legs felt very tired of sitting 
still ; so when Kosie was quite awake (he gave 
her a little shake to help her to wake up) they 
took their baskets, and ran off together to play. 
Soon they came to a lovely bed of sweet blue- 
bells, and they picked great bunches of them. 

" Oh, Bobby," cried Kosie, " look here." 

'* Kosie, Kosie," called Bobby, at the same 
minute, *' come here quick." 

" What have you gotted ? " asked Kosie. 
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*^0h, such pretty white bells," he answered. 

" And Fse gotted such booty pink ones/' said 
Kosie. 

They both ran to look at each other's wonder- 
ful flowers, and were so busy that they never 
saw a little girl, who came up just then and 
stood watching them. 

Kosie saw her first, and said, " Zere's a little 
girl, Bobby, and she's gotted some booty flowers 
in her hand, p'haps she wants some bluebells. 
What pitty flowers youVe gotted, little girl," 
she said to the child. '^ What is zeir names? " 

The little girl looked very shy, but answered, 
" Globe-flowers and bonny-bird-e'en." 

" Where did you get them ? " asked Bobby. 

"I plucked un coming back frae schule," ehe 
said. " Bonny-bird-e'en wax on t' Fell-side, an' 
globe-flowers in yon wood." 

" Here's some bluebells too," said Eosie, giving 
her her bunch, and the child in return divided 
her nosegay of wild ranunculus and lovely lilac 
primulas between Bobby and Eosie, 

" Have you eated your dinner ? " asked Eosie. 
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"Na," she answered; "I'se not got dinner yet" 

Eosie ran off to Triua, and came up to her 
with a very red face and quite out of breath. 

"Please, dear T'ina," she said, as fast as she 
could, when she got a little breath ; "please, 
dear T'ina, zere's a little girl, and she's haded 
no dinner ; please give me somesing for ber/' 

'* Here's a nice bit of pudding, dear heart," 
said Trina, taking it out of the basket; "the 
little girl will like that," and off ran Eosie back 
again with the pudding. 

Bobby was making letters on the ground with 
a stick. 

"She cant read yet, Eosie," he said, "but 
she's saying her letters to me ; she's said two 
quite right, so you may give her two mouthfuls." 

"Oh, dear," said Eosie, "Fse got no knife, 
nor no fork ; what shall I do ? Here's a stick 
wiz a nice point ; zat will do as well." 

Then she sawed off a bit of the pudding, 
stuck the stick into it, and put it into the little 
girl's mouth. 

It was such a large mouthful that she was not 
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ready to answer when Bobby had made another 
letter. 

" I m sure, Posie," said Bobby, ^* that's as 
big as two mouthfuls." 

"Oh, no," she answered, sawing off another 
lump, "you said she must have two mouzfuls* 
and she's only haded one," and she poked the 
other into the little girl's mouth. 

So Bobby waited till she had eaten the two big 
mouthfuls, and then he asked her if it was nice. 

^' Ay," said the child ; " a niver had nout sae 
nice afore." 

" Well, you shall have some more if you can 
say this letter right," Bobby said. 

The child looked at it. 

" That's bonny B," she answered ; " that's my 
letter." 

" Your letter ? " asked Bobby. " Why! what's 
your name ? " 

" They maistly ca me Bella," she replied. 

'* Well, you may have another bit." 

So Kosie sawed again and gave her another 
bio: mouthful. 

o 
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She said several more letters, and Kosie, by 
giving her such monstrous mouthfuls, managed 
that she should eat up all the* pudding. She 
was just putting the last bit into her mouth, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Fraser came back. 

**Dad," said Eosie, "zis little girl's name is 
IJella, and she's been saying her letters, aud 
we've gived her some pudding, and she says 
she's never haded nosing so nice before." 

** What do you have to eat at home, Bella?" 
asked Mrs. Fraser. 

^'Maist parritch and 'taties," answered Bella. 

They found out by questioning her that she 
lived witli her grandfiither and grandmother in 
a cottage on the Fell. Her grandfather was a 
shepherd, and minded the sheep that fed on the 
mountains. 

''Look, Dad," said Bobby, "what pretty 
flowers Bella has given us." 

''Ah, yes," answered his father, "I know 
where they grow; some day we will go and 
get some. There is a little verse about them ; 
do you know it, Bella ? " 
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The child nodded her head. 
Can you say it to us ? " 
Ay," she answered. 

" * Globe-flowers and bonny-bird-e'en 

Are the prettiest flowers that ever were seen.'" 

" That's quite right," said Mr. Fraser. 

Then calling Bobby and Kosie a little aside, 
he said, " There are two buns that Mummy put 
by for your tea ; will you keep them for your- 
selves, or will you give them to Bella ? What 
will Kosie do ? " he asked, smiling at his little 
girl ; " will she give her bun to Bella ? " 

" Yes, Dad," said Kosie. 

They called to ask Trina to bring the buns, 
and then Kosie ran to give hers to the little girl. 
Bobby gave her his too, and they were both quite 
pleased when they saw Bella's glad face. 

Bobby and Kosie talked to each other in a 
whisper for a little while, and this is what they 
said: 

" Bobby," said Kosie, " isn't it much nicer to 
give buns to Bella zan to keep 'em ourselves ?" 

" Yes, much," said Bobby ; " what a good tea 
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she will have. Only rm sorry it's your birth- 
day, Posie ; we ought to have had something 
nice for tea on your birthday." 

"Never mind," said Eosie, "it's quite right 
Bella should have a nice tea on my birzday. 
Besides," she added, and she whispered still 
lower, and put her mouth quite close to Bobby's 
ear, "besides, Bobby, you know it's like what 
Jesus did. He gave bread to poor people, and 
it's nice to do like Jesus on my birzday." 

Bobby did not answer ; but he thought a 
little to himself. I think he was thinking that 
Kosie was quite right, and he was as merry as 
a lark afterwards, and never wanted his bun 
again at all. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fraser did not forget their 
promise to drink tea with their children that 
evening. They never forgot their promises, for 
they could not bear to disappoint them. 

Trina had set Eosie's pretty tea-things on 
the table ; a cup and saucer and a plate for 
everybody, and the teapot, milk-jug, and sugar- 
basin at the top of the table, where Eosie was 
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to sit and pour out the tea herself. But as her 
teapot and milk-jug would not hold enough for 
everybody, Trina had got some more in a big 
teapot and milk-jug on another table to fill 
Kosie's up again when they were empty. 

She had also filled Eosie's pretty vase with 
flowers, and put it on the table; and though 
there were no buns, there was some straw- 
berry jam to make a "nice tea" for Eosie's 
birthday. 

The Atalanta and Peacock butterflies had 
been let out again, but the cage had been re- 
peopled with a Painted lady and some beautiful 
little blue butterflies, which fluttered happily 
about the fresh nosegay and moss that had been 
put in for them. 

Eosie's heart was full of delight. To sit at 
the top of the table and pour out tea for her 
Daddy and Mammy, and Bobby and Trina, was 
indeed a glory and a joy ; and she did it very 
nicely and neatly, and did not make messes on 
the tablecloth. 

When she had helped everybody else, she 
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poured out her own tea, and asked Trina to 
spread her a slice of bread with the strawberry 
jam. She was quite grave with the greatness 
of her happiuess, and sat eating slowly, and 
looking round at all her dear guests with her 
sweet loving eyes. They rested at last on the 
fluttering butterflies, which she watched for a 
minute or two, and then, as if she had arrived 
at an important conclusion, she announced with 
a solemn face — 

"Bees makes honey, and butterflies makes 
jam." 

Everybody laughed, which so discomposed 
her that a troubled look came into her poor 
little eyes, and sliding off" her chair of honour, 
she ran to hide her face in her mother's lap. 

Mrs. Fraser stroked her small fair head. 

'*No, Eosie darling," she said, "the straw- 
berries grow in the garden, you know, and Mrs. 
Holmes (that was the housekeeper) makes them 
into jam. It would make her quite sorry that 
you should think butterflies should make such 
nice jam as she does." 
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** Yes," said Eosie, with her face still hidden, 
** but zen what does butterflies do ? " 

" They do nothing," said her mother. ** God 
made them like the flowers, to make our world 
beautiful." 

"Zen zat is what zey does," said Eosie, bright- 
ening and looking up ; *' zey makes ze world 
bootiful, and zat is a vely nice sing to do." 

Then she mounted her chair again, and 
Bobby told Mr. Fraser about the little squirrel 
in the wood, and asked how he could manage 
to tame one ; and Trina told about the squirrel 
that ran about in the beech-tree. 

Mr. Fraser said he thought the best plan to 
tame it would be to fill a saucer with bread and 
milk, and put it under the beech-tree, and 
when the squirrel found it, perhaps he would 
often come down to eat it. " But," he added, 
" I don't think you will ever be able to make 
it tame." 

" Oh 1 we will try," said Bobby, and he had 
3, confident hope in his own mind that he might 
succeed. ^^ 
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Eosie asked for a little more jam, and Trina 
gave her the plate that she might help herself. 
When she had done so, she was just going to 
lick the spoon, but Mrs. Fraser stopped her. 

"No, no, Eosie," she said, "perhaps Bobby 
or Daddy will want some more jam, and they 
cannot help themselves with a dirty spoon that 
Eosie has licked." 

"Oh, but rU lick it clean, mum ! " she 
answered. Upon which everybody laughed 
again. She did not mind so much this time, 
but laughed merrily herself. 

After tea Trina let them wash the little tea- 
things themselves, and then they looked at 
Eosie's new picture-book till bedtime. When 
Mrs. Fraser came as usual to hear them say 
their hymns and prayers, they both thanked 
God for giving Eosie such a happy birthday. 
Then she kissed them and tucked them up in 
their beds, and soon the two little heads — ^the 
one with bright brown curls, and the other with 
wavy yellow hair— were both lying fast asleep 
on their pillows. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bobby dreamt of the squirrel all night. In the 
morning when he woke, Trina was already 
up and dressed; the window was open, and 
the sun was shining in through the leaves of 
the great beech-tree, making little flickering 
shadows over Bobby's white bed, and up the 
wall. Bobby lay quiet for a while, watching 
them, till he saw another shadow among the 
flickering leaves upon the wall, — the shadow of 
a little body and head with pointed ears, and 
a bushy tail. He jumped up in his bed, but 
remembering how he had frightened away the 
squirrel in the wood the day before, he called 
Trina in a low voice, and pointed to the shadow 
on the wall. Then getting quietly out of bed, 
he crept to the window, and there he saw the 
squirrel Trina had told him about, sitting on a 
branch of the tree nibbling something between 
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its paws. Trina also went to the window to 
look, but tlie squirrel soon finished eating, 
jumped to another branch, and scampered 
away. 

" We must tame that dear squirrel," said 
Bobby; "will you give me some bread and 
milk for it, Trina?" 

"Come and dress now, Herr Bobby," said 
Trina, " and we can talk about it at breakfast." 

When Bobby was dressed he climbed on the 
window-sill to watch for the squirrel, and Trina 
went to wake Eosie. 

" Mein susses Herzchen," she said, patting her, 
"it is time to get up ; the brother is dressed 
already, and is looking for a little squirrel at the 
window." 

Eosie opened her blue eyes slowly; she 
rubbed them lazily with her little fists, and did 
not want to get up at all. Trina told her about 
the squirrel to try and rouse her, and at last she 
sat up in bed. Such a pretty picture she was 1 
as Trina drew back the curtains of her bed, and 
let the sunshine in upon her soft rumpled hair 
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and rosy cheeks. When she saw Bobby at the 
window, she wanted to go and sit with him 
there ; but Trina said — 

^* No, goldfish, it's nearly breakfast-time, and 
we must make haste. Come and be dressed 
fiBst ; we will be so quick, and then you shall go 
and sit at tl^e window." 

But Eosie pouted, and put herself into a bad 
temper; it was such a pity on that beautiful 
morning, and just after her happy birthday ! 
Indeed it is always a pity to be in a bad temper; 
it seems to bring a cloud into a sunny day, and 
to make a cloudy day still darker. Somehow 
things seemed to go wrong with Kosie that 
morning. " Perhaps she is tired with all the 
pleasure of yesterday," kind Trina thought ; so 
she was very patient with her, and tried to coax 
her into a better temper ; but it was of no use. 
At last she grew very grave, and did not speak 
to Eosie at all. 

Eosie did not like that, and began to think of 
what she could say to make Trina talk to her 
again. When she had had her bath, and Trina 
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stood her up on a chair to put on her clothes, 
she turned round and stamped her little white 
foot, and said in a fierce voice — 

'* Do you love me, good T'ina ? " 

Trina did not answer, as she felt that Eosie 
was really naughty, and she could not make a 
joke of it. So Eosie stamped again, and said in 
a still louder voice — 

'* Do you love me, bad T'ina ? " 

Trina only looked very grave, and did not 
answer. Eosie said nothing more till she was 
dressed ; then she stood before Trina, and said 
in a very solemn tone — 

'* What a long nose you ve gotted, T ma ! " 

Trina could scarcely help laughing, but still 
she kept her grave face, and said — 

**When Fraulein Eosie is good, and is sorry 
for being so naughty, I can talk to her again." 

Then she set about getting breakfast ready. 

Eosie generally knelt down by her little bed 
when she was dressed, to say her prayer ; but as 
she was naughty and cross, she did not do it 
now, but went to the window to look out with 
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Bobby. However she could not enjoy herself, 
nobody can when they are in a bad temper ; so 
after a little while she got down, ran to Trina, 
caught hold of her gown, and said, 

**T'ina I is solly, I do want to be good. Do 
'peak to me, T ma." 

So Trina took her up in her arms, and kissed 
her, and said, 

" Fm so glad, dear heart, it makes me very 
unhappy when you are naughty. I can't laugh, 
or talk, and feel as if I must cry; but now I 
shall be quite happy. Dear Herze, go and pray, 
and ask God to forgive you and make you 
good." 

Eosie knelt down, and with her little hands 
clasped together, and her golden head bent 
down upon them, she repeated her usual prayer 
in a low voice, and then Trina heard her add 
to it, ** Oh dear God, I is so naughty, so vely 
naughty, do make me good, and please make 
Tina and Bobby good too." 

Trina smiled to herself, but made as if she 
heard nothing, and called the children to break- 

E 
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fast. Eosie came with a sweet grave face ; she 
had just been talking to the great God, and 
knew that He had been listening to her; but 
Bobby began teazing her about having been 
naughty : he had been looking out of the win- 
dow, and had not seen that Trina had kissed 
her, and that she had prayed to God to for- 
give her ; so he said in a very superior voice — 

" I wonder Trina lets you come to breakfast, 
Eosie, when you are naughty ; you ought to go 
and ask God to make you good. You know He 
hates naughty children." 

Tears filled poor Eosie*s eyes, but Trina said 
quickly. 

" Herr Bobby, don't say that; the dear God 
loves little children, and everybody always, but 
He hates the naughtiness; and I wonder you 
talk like that ; you forget how naughty you are 
sometimes. If God had hated you that day 
when you were so disobedient, would He have 
brought you home safe and sound ? " 

Bobby hung his head and felt much ashamed 
of himself; and Eosie, who could not bear to 
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see any one in trouble, ran round to him, aud 
put her soft arms round his neck, and said — 

" Bobby dear, I is good now ; I astcd God 
to make me good, and He has." 

Then Bobby put his arms round her too, 
and kissed her, and felt very sorry that he 
could have been unkind to such a loving little 
sister ; and then they all sat down to their 
breakfast, and talked about taming the squirrel, 
till Trina said — 

" I had such a funny dream about you last 
night, Herr Bobby ; I dreamt we were all in 
the meadow catching butterflies, but instead of 
the lake there was a great precipice, and when 
you were running very fast after a butterfly, 
without looking where you were going, you fell 
over. I was dreadfully frightened, and ran 
directly to see what had happened to you, and 
I saw that you had turned into a butterfly, 
and were flying about quite happily. I was 
going to try and climb down to catch you, 
when I looked again, and thought to myself, 
* Oh, he's only a common meadow-brown ; it's 
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not worth while.' So I left you. Then I woke 
up, and was very glad to see you safe in your 
little bed near me." 

" You didu't love me much in your sleep, bad 
Trina," said Bobby ; ^' I would have run after you, 
if you had been only a meadow-brown ! " 

'^ Dear heart/' Trina said, kissing him, "I love 
you enough when I am awake to make up for 
what is wanting in my sleep." 

So Bobby was satisfied. 

After breakfiist they went as usual to Mrs. 
Fraser to say their lessons. Bobby had to do 
his writing while Kosie was learning her letters. 
Her mother taught her with ivory letters, which 
she picked out of a box, and then ranged in a 
row on the table. She knew a good many, but 
not all yet. She said B for Boby, — D for 
Daddy, — M for Mummy, — and E for Eosie, and 
a few others quite well, but when she came to 
H, she held it in her hand and looked at it for 
some time. 

"Well, Eosie," asked her mother, "what is 
that ? " 
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^' I is wonderiDg/' said Eosie. 

Her mother let her wonder for a little while 
longer, and then, as it did not seem to help her 
to find it out, she told her what the letter was. 

Then Mrs. Fraser mixed the letters up again, 
and made Eosie pick out H from among them, 
and when she had done that two or three times 
she knew it quite well. 

While mixing them all up again one of the 
ivory letters fell into Eosie's lap. 

" Poor little sing," she said, *' I 'pose it wants 
to zest itself,*' and she laid her head against her 
mother's shoulder. 

^* And I suppose you want to rest yourself too, 
Eosie," said Mrs. Fraser. 

*^ Yes, Mum," she answered, ^^ I is tired of 
zese old letters." 

*'Well, that's enough for to-day, darling," 
said her mother, " go and ask Trina to get you 
ready, while Bobby does his reading." 

It was not long before the children were both 
ready for their walk. The first thing they did 
was to put a saucer of bread- and-milk under the 
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beech-tree for the squirrel. Many were the hopes 
which depended on that bread-and-milk ! They 
could not help waiting a few minutes to see if 
the squirrel would come, but it did not seem to 
be anywhere near, so they went on with Trina 
to play by the lake-side. 

It was just such a place as you would love, 
for there the lake rippled on the pebbly shore, 
rippled in the breeze all along its silver surface, 
till it rippled again upon the grey stones of the 
other shore, under the green hills with great 
lilac shadows, whose tops reached up into the 
endless Blue. And there was Bracken-beck 
tumbling down their sides like a cascade of 
snow, and the sound of its rushing mingled with 
that of the rippling lake. 

Trina sat down on a large stone under the 
shade of some old thorn- trees, and took out her 
knitting, while the children ran about, picking 
up little tender freshwater shells, which they 
brought to her to take care of. Then they 
fetched stones, as large as they could carry, and 
built little piers out into the shallow water, and 
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tried to see which could build the longest, 
without wetting their feet. Of course Bobby 
could, as he was the biggest ; but when he had 
finished his, he came to help Kosie and built 
hers out quite as far as his own. 

After that they dipped little tin cans into the 
lake, and caught some of the tiny fish that 
swam in thousands near the shore. A little 
farther oflf were some pools under the old alder- 
trees that fringed the lake round the other side 
of the meadow; into one of these pools the 
children put the little fish, and sat down at the 
side to watch them. It was nice and cool there, 
in the shade, but the children thought the fish 
did not seem so happy in the cold green pool, 
certainly they did not frisk about and whisk 
their little tails so much ; so after a time, they 
caught them once more, and turned them out to 
swim oflf in the wide sunny lake again. 

The greatest delight of all was, that Trina let 
them take oflf their shoes and stockings, and 
paddle about in the warm water. Bobby paddled 
oflF to a big stone, climbed up on it, and sat there 
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in great triumpli on an island ** all of his own," 
he said. Kosie wanted to climb up too, but 
Bobby said, 

"No, Posie, I'm the king; you must make 
me a curtsy, and ask my leave first." 

** Please, king," said Kosie, "may I come to 
your island ? " and she made such a deep curtsy 
that she dipped all the front of her frock in the 
water. 

"Never mind," Bobby said, "it'll soon be dry 
again ; we'll hold it out in the sun. Climb up 
now, Posie." 

He took both her hands and tried to pull her 
up, but her foot slipped, and down she fell 
splash into the water, and Bobby after her. 
They got up again spluttering and shaking 
themselves, and ran back to Trina, who had 
rushed down to the water's edge. 

"Achl my little hearts, you are as wet as 
cats 1 " she exclaimed ; " you must come home 
quick and get your clothes changed." 

It was a good thing their shoes and stockings 
were dry ; they put them on and ran home as 
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fast as they could, laughing merrily about their 
tumble. 

Mrs. Fraser met them at the door. 

** You little wet things," she said, "what have 
you been doing ? " 

And while they told her, she went with them 
to the nursery, and helped Trina to change their 
clothes. Then she said Kosie must go to bed for 
her mid-day sleep, and Bobby must stay at home 
and keep quiet, as his father was going to take 
him a long walk to see Bella's grandfather ; the 
old shepherd who lived under the Black Crags. 

" Oh Mum," said Kosie, " zat's such a great 

treat for Bobby. Hasn't you got a treat for 
me, too ? " 

** Yes," said her mother, "I am going to take 
you and Trina in the pony-carriage to Ellerdale, 
and we will pay a visit to old Mrs. Watson, 
and to poor Mrs. Atkinson, who is ill." 

Then Kosie laid herself down happily in her 
bed, while Bobby went downstairs with his 
mother, ^nd got out his paint-box to amuse 
himself till dinner-time. 
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Before Kosie's sleep was over, and before 
dinner was ready, the day grew very hot ; the 
little breeze that made the lake ripple quite 
died away, and the water was so still that the 
mountains were reflected in it just as if they 
were double ; you could see every little bush 
and stone and tuft of fern that grew on the 
real mountains, pictured on the mountains in 
the lake, only upside down. It was very 
beautiful, and Bobby and his father stood for 
a long time at the window looking at the 
glorious view. 

" I am very much afraid," said Mr. Fraser, 
'^ that there will be a thunderstorm, it is so very 
hot." 

'' Do you think so, daddy ? " said Bobby ; *' it 
would be a great bother, for then we could not 
go to the Black Crags." 
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''Look at those great clouds at the head of 
the lake, Bobby," Mr. Fraser replied, "I am 
afraid they are coming this way." 

They watched them slowly gathering over 
one mountain-peak, and drifting on to another, 
always nearer and nearer. Then there came a 
distant rumble of thunder, and the echo of it 
rolled backwards and forwards among the hills. 
One great black cloud moved on in front of the 
rest, and suddenly there was a bright shine all 
over the lake and the hills, — the room too was 
full of it, — and they saw a flash of lightning 
strike down into the lake, followed by a 
crash of thunder which startled them all, and 
frightened Bobby, who ran back from the 
window to his mother's side. A few minutes 
after, down came the rain with such a rush, it 
seemed as if the lake itself might be falling 
from the clouds. 

" Oh, the robins I " exclaimed Bobby, and in 
an instant he dashed out of the room and out 
of the front door, and almost before his father 
and mother had time to turn round, they saw 
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him darting across the lawn through the drench- 
ing rain, without hat or coat, in his light 
summer clothes and thin shoes. 

Mr. Fraser snatched up his umbrella and hat 
in the hall, and rushed after him, but only 
caught him up just as he reached the well, 
where they met Scott, the gardener, holding 
the robin's nest in his hand. They all three 
went into a shed which was near, to wait till 
the worst of the storm was over; but the rain 
continued to fall like a water-spout, the paths 
in the garden all became running streams, 
the lightning scarcely ceased, and the earth 
seemed to tremble with the terrible crashes of 
thunder. 

While they were waiting in the shed Bobby 
told his father the reason of his running away 
in such a hurry. 

"You did very wrong to run away without 
saying a word to us, my boy," said Mr. Fraser. 
" Your mother will be very anxious about you, 
and will be afraid of your catching cold, you 
are so drenched with the rain ; " and Mr. 
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Fraser took oflf his own coat to wrap round his 
little boy. 

" I didn't think. Dad/' said Bobby, '' only 
about the poor robins, and I thought they 
would all be drowned in a minute." 

"I know what you felt, Bobby," answered 
his father, " but I wish you would try to think 
more of what mother and I would like you to 
do. I hope no harm will come of it this time, 
but you know, Bobby, it is always the same 
story,— * I didn't think.' " 

The gardener said he too had remembered of 
the robin's nest, but he had been wiser than 
Bobby, and had put on his great-coat before 
going out ; he had seen the great black cloud, 
and guessing that heavy rain was coming, he 
recollected his promise to take care of the nest, 
and came to the well just as the storm began. 
He found the nest half washed out of the spout, 
and one poor little bird had tumbled into the 
well ; he could not get it out, but caught the 
nest just in time to save the others. 

"Kosie 'will be sorry about that little bird," 
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said Bobby, " but, thank you very mucli, Scott, 
for thinking about the nest." 

As often happens in the north, the thunder- 
storm had brought a chilly wind with it, and 
the air, from being very hot, had turned quite 
cold Bobby began to shiver and his teeth to 
chatter, and Mr. Fraser, thinking it best not to 
wait any longer, took him up in his arms and 
carried him home while Scott walked by their 
side and held the umbrella over them. 

Mrs. Fraser was waiting for them in the 
hall. She took Bobby upstairs to the nur- 
sery and put him into a hot bath which 
Trina had got ready for him, and then put 
him to bed. 

As she tucked him up and kissed him, she 
whispered, "0 Bobby, you did not listen for 
the Voice." Bobby buried his head in his 
pillow and cried. 

As he had not had his dinner, he had a basin 
of good hot soup given to him, after which he 
went to sleep ; and I am glad to tell you that, 
thanks to his kind mothers care, he woke 
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up after two hours none the worse for his 
soaking. 

The walk to Black Crags had to be given up 
for that day, and so had Kosie's drive to 
EUerdale. I am afraid a few little tears were 
dropped in secret under the nursery table ; Trina 
saw them out of the corner of her eye, and told 
!Mrs. Eraser of them in a whisper. So to make 
up to her little children for their disappoint- 
ment, she invited them both to have tea with 
her in the drawing-room. 

Great was their joy at this delightful invita- 
tion. The tears soon dried up and the rain 
passed away ; smiles came back to their faces, 
and sunshine into the sky; it came into the 
room also, and made little dazzling suns on 
the urn and the cream-jug and all the silver 
spoons ; — it made, too, such a lovely Jack that 
danced about all over the ceiling ! 

You may fancy how happy Bobby and 
Eosie were, and how merrily they chatted 
about their birds and butterflies and the 
squirrel in the beech-tree. 
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That reminded Mrs. Fraser of something she 
had seen in the morning while they were play- 
ing by the lake-side, and she told them of it 
now. 

'' Do you know, Bobby," she said, '' all the 
bread-and-milk in the saucer is eaten up ? but 
it was not the squirrel that ate it. While I 
was writing this morning I saw white Minny 
and her kitten come out of the bushes, and 
they ate it all up; we must think of some 
other plan for the squirrel. I think we must 
hang something up in the tree.'* 

*' But how can we hang bread-and-milk up 
in the tree, Mum ? '* asked Bobby. 

" Not bread and milk," answered his mother, 
"but we might contrive to tie a little basket 
round the trunk of the tree, and put some 
Indian corn in it ; the squirrel would like 
that." 

The children said it was a beautiful idea, 
and Mrs. Fraser promised to look in her cup- 
board to see if she had got a little basket that 
would do. Her cupboard was a wonderful 
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place ; everything that anybody wanted was to 

be found in it ; and sure enough, when Mrs. 

Fraser went to look, after tea, there was a 

pretty little Indian basket which was just the 

very thing to suit. 

Bobby and Kosie ran oflf to the housekeeper s 

room to beg Mrs. Holmes for a little Indian 
corn ; — and they got something else besides ; 

for, in a box which they knew very well, kind 

Mrs. Holmes kept a store of lemon drops, and 

they always had some whenever they went to 

see her. 

The grass and the trees were so wet, that Mrs. 
Fraser would not let the children go out again 
that evening, but Mr. Fraser, who loved to 
please them, tied the basket round the stem of 
the beech-tree, about five feet from the ground ; 
he put twelve grains of Indian corn into it, and 
said he would count the grains again in the 
morning to see if any were gone. 

The children Avatched him from the window, 
and then Mrs. Fraser gave them some pencils 
and paper to amuse them. Bobby was very 
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foncl of drawing spotted pheasants (I don't 
know where he could have seen any), and queer 
men shooting them, and he set to work busily, 
and so did Kosie, beside him. 

*' What have you drawn, Posie ? " he asked, 
after a little while. 

*' A baby in bed," she said. 

" Where's the baby ? " he asked, " I can't see 
it ; there's only a great scribble." 

" Of course you can't see it," answ^ered Rosie, 
" 'cos it's under ze bed-clothes." 

At w^liich Bobby laughed, which offended 
Eosie, who got off her chair, saying, 

" I is tired of zat stupid d'awing, I is going 
to play now." 

So Bobby w^ent on drawing alone. Eosie was 
very quiet. By and by Bobby looked round, 
and saw her curled up in the sunshine on the 
floor, with her eyes shut. 

*' What are you doing, Posie ? " he asked. 

" I'se a cat, Bobby, don't you see ?" she said. 
'Tse sitting in ze sun wiz my eyes shut, it's 
so comfable." 
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" If you're a cat, TU be a dog," he said, and 
lie began barking at her. 

" If you bark, I'll spit and scratch you," she 
answered, " but please don't, it's so comfable to 
lie still and shut my eyes in ze sun. I see such 
a bootiful zed colour in my eyes." 

" Then you must purr," said Bobby, ** cats al- 
ways purr when they sit in the sun with their 
eyes shut." 

Kosie tried to purr, but said, "Oh, I can't, 
Bobby, it's such a bozer, it's much more comfable 
to lie stiU." 

" Well, so you shall, Posie ; good-bye." 

" Oh, don't go, Bobby," she called out ; " be a 
dog, and sit by me ; you needn't shut your eyes, 
'cos dogs doesn't." 

So they sat together with the red rays of the 
evening sun making a glory round them, till 
Mrs. Fraser called them and said she would read 
them a story. That was the greatest treat she 
could give them, because she always read them 
such pretty stories. She took out of her book- 
case — a book-case full of delightful books for 
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children — that pretty German story, " The Story 
without an End," and read to them of the child 
who walked in the garden and in the woods, and 
talked with the flowers and dragon-flies, and was 
made sad by the evil tongues of the mouse and 
the lizard, who did nothing but abuse their 
neighbours, and she showed them the pretty 
pictures till they came to the last, where the 
child is going up to heaven in a ray of sunshine, 
with all sorts of insects round him. That picture 
distressed Eosie very much. 

"Oh Mum!" she said, *'and is all ze gnats 
going to Heaven too ? " 

Mrs. Fraser laughed, and told her that it was 
only a fairy story, and the pictures were not 
real. And then she said it was time for them to 
go to bed, and she went up with them to the 
nursery as usual, to hear them say their prayers 
and hymns. 

Eosie said the little hymn that most children 
learn first. 

" Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night, 
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In the darkness be Thou near me, 
Keep me safe till morning light ! 

Through this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for thy care ; 
Thou hast warmed me, clothed and fed me : 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven ; 
Bless the friends I love so well ; 
Take me when I die to Heaven — 
Happy there with Thee to dwell'* 



I must tell you, too, the hymn that Bobby said. 
It was written by Jane Taylor who wrote so many 
pretty nursery rhymes and hymns for children ; 
and I am very fond of it, because it just tells all 
that Jesus did for us so simply that very little 
children can understand it quite well. 

" Jesus, who lived above the sky, 
Came down to be a man, and die ; 
And in the Bible we may see 
How very good He used to be. 

He went about, He was so kind, 
To cure poor people who were blind, 
And many who were sick and lame. 
He pitied them, and did the same. 
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And more than that, He told them, too, 
The things that God would have them do ; 
He was so gentle and so mild, 
He would have listened to a chilj. 

But what a cruel death He died — 

He was hung up and crucified. 

And those kind hands that did such good, 

They nailed them to a cross of wood. 

And so He died ; and this is why- 
He came to be a man and die, — 
The Bible says He came from Heaven 
That we might have our sins forgiven. 

He knew how wicked men had been, 
He knew that God must punish sin ; 
So, out of pity, Jesus said 
He'd bear the punishment instead." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The next day was cooler after the thunder- 
storm, but fine and bright, and to Bobby's great 
joy Mr. Fraser said he thought it would be a 
beautiful afternoon for their walk to Black 
Crags ; and Eosie too was glad, for she was to 
have her drive to Ellerdale with her mother. 

Trina took them only into the garden in the 
morning, so that Bobby should not be tired 
before starting on his long walk. The first 
thing they did was to go and look at the robin's 
nest ; and there it was — all safe in the spout, 
with the ferns over it just as if there had been 
no thunder-storm at all. 

" How clever Scott is ! " said Bobby, " he's 
put it back just as it was before, and the little 
robins look quite well and happy. '^ 

" Oh no, zey can't be," said Eosie, who was 
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peering over the well, holding fast to Trinas 
hand all the time. " How can zey be happy 
when zeir little Vozer is dead ? Zere he is, Bobby, 
quite quite dead in ze water," and tears filled 
Eosie's sweet eyes. 

"Dont cry, dear heart," said Trina, "the 
little bird has done with all the troubles of this 
world." 

"But do you sink he is gone to Heaven, 
T ma ? " she asked. 

" Ach ! we don't know, goldfish," she replied. 
"The dear God does not tell us in the Bible, but 
the Lord Jesus says that not a little bird falls to 
the ground without God knowing it." 

"But do you sink zere will be birds in 
Heaven, Tina ? " asked Eosie. 

" Yes truly," answered Trina, " it stands in 
the Bible, in Eevelation, — that there are birds 
that fly in Heaven." 

" Oh 1 zat will be nice,^' exclaimed Eosie. " I 
do love little birds. Let us go and look at ze 
chaffinch's nest now, and see if it is all 
zigbt." 
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She turned and saw that Bobby was there 
already, peeping behind a lilac bush at the 
chafl&nch, which was singing at the top of the 
pear-tree. 

ft 

Suddenly it saw Bobby, and after watching 
him a minute it flew away. 

" Oh dear I " said Bobby, " it did look so cross 
when it saw me. Did you ever see a bird 
frown, Trina ? " 

*^ No, never," said Trina laughing. 

'^Well, it did,'' replied Bobby, "it looked 
quite furious." 

"Poor little fellow 1" said Rosie, "he was 
singing to his children. Are zey quite well, 
Bobby ? '' 

" Yes, all right," he answered. 

"Zen, let's go away, and zeir fazer can come 
back again." 

"Cross old fellow!" said Bobby. "Why 
should he have frowned so ? I was so pleased 
to see him, and listen to his song." 

" But he didn't know zat, Bobby ; and he 
wanted to sing to his child en," pleaded Eosie. 
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So Bobby forgave the chaffinch; and after 
they had picked a nosegay out of their own 
gardens for their mother, Trina said it was 
time to go home again. 

The children begged to go, on their way 
back, to see if the squirrel had eaten any of 
the grains of Indian corn. Trina counted 
those that remained in the basket. 

" Yes," she said, *' I think it has eaten some, 
for there are only seven left." 

You may think how pleased the children 
were, especially when Mr. Fraser told them at 
dinner that he had seen the squirrel come 
scrambling down the tree, and that when it 
saw the basket it sniffed at it all round, and 
at last took courage to pick out a grain of 
corn; and when it had eaten that, it picked 
out another, and then three more ; — but it only 
ate four ; the last it carried to the bottom of 
the tree, scratched a little hole there, and 
buried it. 

" Squirrels are not greedy things," he said ; 
''they never eat more than they want, and 
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when anything is left over, they hide it for 
the next time they are hungry. Perhaps it 
would have buried all the rest, but white 
Minny came scampering by, and frightened 
it away." 

" Do you think it will come again, Dad ? " 
Bobby asked with much anxiety. 

"Most likely it will," said Mr. Fraser. ** I 
will watch for it again to-morrow morning." 

After dinner Bobby ran upstairs to get ready 
for. his long-promised walk with his father, 
and came down hopping and. skipping with 
delight. He took his fathers hand and off 
they started. 

The way led through the little gate into the 
meadow, — over the stile — ^just where Bobby 
had followed the bee on that sad day when he 
had been so naughty and so unhappy. He 
could not help thinking about it all the time, 
and was quite quiet, instead of chattering away 
to his father as he usually did. He saw the 
mountains in front of them, where all the sheep 
and lambs had been feeding ; and, by and by, 
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they saw the little tarn that lay deep down in 
the mountain's heart. Bobby was glad when, 
instead of going up the mountain, his father 
took a steep path to the right, which led round 
the other side of the tarn, to the top of the 
high rocks that almost overhung it. Then his 
spirits returned, and he found courage to tell 
his father of what he had been thinking. They 
stood still on the top of the rocks, and Bobby 
pointed out the great stone under which he had 
gone to sleep, and where he had afterwards 
cried so bitterly when he thought he was lost. 
Now how happy he was, with his dear father 
to take care of him. 

They looked down on the tarn below them, 
which reflected the blue sky on its still surface, 
just as it had done before. 

" Do you see, Bobby," said Mr. Fraser, " how 
deep Moss Tarn lies under the shadow of the 
great hill and of these high rocks, so that a ray 
of sunshine seldom reaches it ? and it is so 
deep, they say, that nobody can find the 
bottom. There is a pretty story about it, 
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which I will read to you when we get home, 
if you would like.'* 

Bobby did like, you may be sure. 

Just then he saw some water-heos swimming 
out from the reeds at the edge of the tarn, and 
he wanted very much to go down to look if they 
had a nest there, but Mr. Eraser said there was 
not time enough, as they still had a long way to 
walk ; so Bobby ran forward and scrambled up 
the fell to pick some lovely mountain parsley, a 
small fern which grew here and there in bright 
green tufts, like feathers, under the stones; — and 
the rabbits with their little white tails delighted 
him, as they scampered away on all sides and 
hid themselves among the bracken, or in their 
holes in the rocks. 

The path did not lead them any longer on the 
top of the high rocks, but along the steep slop- 
ing side of the mountains, with Moss Tarn still 
beneath them. It was very rough, and full of 
loose stones, that rolled away under their feet. 
Bobby was amused to see them bounding down 
the hill, leaping out of the bracken with great 
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jumps ; some of them even fell splashing into 
the tarn, making circles of ripples all over it, 
which drove away the blue sky for a time ; but 
soon the wavelets lost themselves upon the reedy 
banks, and the blue sky came back. 

All at once a big cock-grouse flew out of the 
ling close beside them, which so frightened 
Bobby, that he gave a great start, — his foot 
slipped, and he went rolling down the mountain 
just as the stones had done. But it was not 
amusing at all, and Mr. Fraser was very much 
frightened to see his poor little boy's head and 
legs knocking at every turn against the rocks 
that stuck out among the bracken. 

He ran down after him, but could not go fast, 
for the loose stones kept slipping away under his 
feet. Suddenly he heard a loud voice call out, 
" Gang awa. Laddie," and a collie dog rushed by 
him, and caught Bobby by his clothes just as he 
was falling into the deep tarn. 

'' Laddie " held him fiist till Mr. Fraser and 
the old shepherd (for it was he, as I daresay you 
will have guessed) reached him. They laid 
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Lim on the grass, and you may be sure they 
praised and patted Laddie. The poor child was 
quite dizzy and nearly stunned, and had manj^ 
bruises from the hard knocks he got against the 
stones as he fell. He felt sick aud faint at first, 
but Mr. Eraser took some of the cool water of 
the tarn between his hands, and poured it on his 
face, and by and by he began to feel better, 
except that his bruises ached a great deal. He 
dipped his own hands into the water, and drank 
a little of it ; — Mr. Fraser would not let him 
have more than a mouthful or two, because the 
water of the mountain tarns, which comes almost 
all out of peat-bogs on the hill tops, is not good 
to drink, and often makes people ill. 

The stout old shepherd then lifted him up in 
his arms, aud carried him up the fell. 

"You're a hearty man, Varah," said Mr. 
Fraser, " I don't believe I could do as much." 

** Ay, sir," said the old man, '^ ye see Ts used 
to t' fell ever sin I was a being. But I mind a 
difference noo. Yan canna do at sixty-seven t' 
same as yan did at twenty. My word ! it s 
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liet ! " he added, as he put Bobby down on 
the path, and stopped to take breath and 
wipe his face. 

"Ye'd better bring him on to my bit hoose," he 
continued, " it's no sae far ; my wife will gie 
him a sup o' milk, and that '11 freshen him oop, 
maybe." 

Mr. Fraser gladly accepted this kind offer. 
He carried the little boy part of the way 
himself, and then the shepherd took him again, 
as poor Bobby was still feeling too much shaken 
to walk. 

When they reached the cottage, old Varah's 
wife, and Bella too, — who knew Bobby again 
directly, — did all they could to make him 
comfortable. They put him in a big wooden 
chair outside the door, in the shade, where he 
could feel the fresh mountain breeze, and look at 
the hills on the other side of the gill, through 
which a little beck flowed down into Moss 
Tarn. 

Sheep were feeding on the hills, and lambs 
were skipping about, and the shepherd's two 
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COWS were lying down in a field below, round 
which there was a rough tumble-down wall of 
loose stones. 

Buzzards flew round and round over their 
heads, and a raven passed slowly by with its 
heavy wings and hoarse croak. Bobby had never 
been so far away on the hills before, and all he 
saw was quite new to him. Mrs. Varah fetched 
him a mug of sweet fresh milk, and after a little 
while he began to feel quite refreshed, and chatted 
away merrily to Bella. Laddie came, too, and laid 
himself down by him, and he patted his soft 
shining black head, and felt very grateful to 
him for having saved him from falling into the 
tarn ; — and perhaps even saved his life, for 
who knows if he could ever have been pulled 
out of it ? 

And he thought, — for Mr. and Mrs. Fraser 
taught their children to think of God's good- 
ness in all that happened to them, — ^how good 
it was of God to make dogs so clever, and 
swift, and strong, so that they often help men 
in time of need. 

"Laddie is just as good as a St. Bernard 

G 
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dog, isn't he, Dad ? " lie said. " They save 
men's lives in the snow, and he saved mine 
from the water. I shaU never forget him ; I 
wish Eosie could see him." 

It was a pretty old cottage where the 
shepherd lived. It stood on a ledge on the 
mountain - side ; the Black Crags, behind it, 
sheltered it from the rough north-west vdnds, 
and a few sycamores and ash-trees made a nice 
shade to sit under in the summer. There was 
a little garden, too, in which some roses and 
tall yellow lilies grew; — and a pig-sty vdth a 
grunting pig in it, and a shed for the cows. 

Outside the cottage there was a wooden seat, 
and Mr. Fraser sat down on it and talked to 
the old shepherd about his sheep and his cows 
and his life on the fells. 

" I hae twa coos o' my ain," he said, " in 
V bit field yonder, an' a stint for 'em on t' fell 
in soommer, but they've been pretty nigh 
hungered t' year by t' late spring, what wi' t' 
cold winds an' t' dry weather. I niver kenned 
sae back'ard a spring, — niver, — sin' I was a 
being. 'Tis a pity fine weather should dae 
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harm, that it is, — but it do. There was scarce 
a bite o' grass for t' beasts; I mowed all t' lal 
odd bits I could find for 'em, an' threw it till 
'em o'er t' wall, an' they wolfed it oop in a 
minute." 

Then Mr. Fraser asked him about Bella. 

"She's a gude lassie," he answered; "she 
gangs to t* schule in EUerdale, but she niver 
bides doon yonder past her time, but alius 
comes back directly to help t' auld gran'mither. 
Fd liefer have her here than doddling aboot in 
t' village, lamin' all t' new-fangled fads. Times 
is mighty changed, sir, sin' I were a bairn." 

"Ay," broke in the old wife, "they're 
changed, but they're no mended. We're auld- 
fashioned fwolk up here, sir, an canna put oop 
wid t' new ways." 

" I mind t' time," went on old Varah, " when 
I were a bairn" (he was very fond of talking 
of those days long ago), " I lived wi' my gran'- 
faither an' gran'mither, just like Bella do now, 
an' we used t' git a bit o' white bread, aboot 
half t' size o' my han', wi' oor tea on Sundays, 
an' mighty pleased we were ; ither days there 
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was alius a gude broon loaf on t' top o' t* table, 
an' oat bread, an' parritch, an* that was what 
we lived on. But noo-a-days fwolk am't satis- 
fied if they haven't t' best o' everything." 

" But did you never have meat ? " asked Mr. 
Fraser. 

" Ay, sir," answered the old man, " mony 
days we did, but not alius. T* land warn't all 
ta'en oop then, an' maist fwolk had a few sheep 
on t' commons, an' a good pig or twa beside ; 
an' they kilt yan noo an than, an' they ate half 
on't, an' t' other half was hung oop t' chimney 
to dry an' keep till t' winter ; so some days we 
gat nae meat an' had to do wi' Potaties an' 
Point." 

" Potatoes and Point ? " repeated Mr. Fraser, 
" what is that ? " 

The shepherd laughed. '^ Why, sir," he said, 
" as we'd nae meat t' eat, we pointed at t' meat 
oop t' chimney wi' oor knives, an' we ate t' 
potaties, an' we ca ed it Potaties an' Point." 

Mr. Fraser and Bobby laughed too at the 
idea of such a funny dinner. 

"Ay,'* continued the old man, "an* we've 
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Taties an' Point sometimes noo. Bella kens : 
dunna ye, lassie ? " 

Bella laughed and nodded her head. She 
was playing with a little tame lamb and a 
coUey puppy, who seemed to be very friendly 
together. The little lamb's mother had died, so 
Mrs. Varah and Bella had brought it up at home ; 
and Bella showed Bobby how they fed it out of a 
teapot. It was such a pretty little white thing, 
with a black nose and tiny black feet. Bobby 
could not help giving it a hug, and the old man 
seeing how pleased he was with it, told him he 
would give it him if he would like to have it. 

" It's my ain," he said ; " my measter lets me 
keep six sheep on t' fell-side for mysel." 

Bobby looked beseechingly at his father. 

Mr. Fraser thanked Varah very much, but 
said, "The worst is, that pet lambs vnll grow 
into big sheep, and then one does not know 
what to do with them." 

" That*s true,*' said the shepherd, " an' it 
maks yan's heart sair gin yan is tied to kill 
yan's petted sheep. But t' little measter shall 
have t* colley pup instead, gin he's a mind to." 
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Bobby again gave his father a beseechmg 
look, and this time not in vain, for Mr. Fraser 
accepted the shepherd's gift with pleasure. 

As Bobby was rested now, they said good- 
bye to all the kind people at the cottage, 
and set off on their way home, leading the 
puppy — to whom Mr. Fraser gave the name of 
" Fruach " * — ^by a string. It did not like 
leaving its old friends and its playmate, the 
lamb, and was always pulling at the string to 
go back; but they reached home at last, and, 
as you may fancy, had a great deal to tell Mrs. 
Fraser and Eosie. But before I tell you what 
Kosie thought of Fruach, we must find out how 
she had spent her afternoon. 

* Fruach is Gaelic for Heather. It is pronounced as above, but 
written " Fruchd." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

As soon as Mr. Fraser and Bobby had started 
for their walk, the pony-carriage came round to 
the door, and Mrs. Fraser and Rosie and Trina 
set off for their drive to Ellerdale. 

They had to drive up a very steep hill, so 
steep that Trina and Rosie walked up, to make 
the carriage lighter for old ** Brownie." And 
Rosie was very glad, for she loved running 
about, and picking flowers by the way. 

On one side of the road was a boggy piece 
of ground, where there grew quantities of the 
pretty " bonny bird e'en." You may think of 
Rosie's joy when she saw them 1 Trina helped 
her to pick a beautiful lilac handful, and put 
them in the unfailing basket she always took 
with her for any wayside treasures she might 
find. A little farther on they came to a whole 
bed of globe flowers growing under some alder- 
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bushes, and a large nosegay of these also were 
put into the basket. 

" I can tell Bobby now where zese dear 
flowers are," said Eosie; "and you'll come 
anozer day to pick some wiz us — won't you, 
good T'ina ? " 

This Trina willingly promised. 

" What is zis flower, Mum ? " asked Rosie, as 
she got into the carriage again at the top of the 
hill. She showed her mother a plant on which 
grew clusters of small pink blossoms. 

"It is called spotted persecaria. There is 
a legend about that plant, Eosie," said Mrs. 
Fraser. 

" What's a legend, Mum ? " asked the little 
girl. 

" A legend is an old, old story, " answered 
her mother — "a story which was told so long 
ago that nobody now caa tell whether it is true 
or not.'* 

" Oh, do tell me ze stoly about zis flower/* 
begged Eosie. 

*' It is a solemn story, darling," Mrs. Fraser 
said. "They say that this plant grew under 
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the cross when our Lord Jesus was crucified, 
and that a drop of His blood fell upon it ; and 
so it has had that dark spot in the middle of 
its leaves ever since." 

Eosie's little face became very serious. She 
looked at the spots on the leaves till her eyes 
filled with tears. She did not put the plant 
with the rest of the flowers in the basket, but 
held it tenderly in her hand, and did not speak 
again for some time. At last she said, 

** I must tell Bobby about it : will you take 
care of my flower for me, Mum ? " 

Mrs. Fraser put it carefully in her bag. 

It happened that they were just then passing an 
aspen-tree that grew in the hedge, whose leaves 
were shivering in the light warm summer breeze. 

" There is another legend about that tree, 
Kosie," said Mrs. Fraser. '' They say that the 
cross of the Lord Jesus was made of the wood of 
that tree, and that ever since it has always 
trembled so." 

Again Eosie's sweet face grew serious as she 
looked up at the quivering tree. 

" May I have a leaf, Mum ? " she asked. 
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* 

Mrs. Fraser stopped the pony, and Trina got 
out to pick a leaf for Kosie. 

^' And one for Bobby too," begged the little 
girl. 

Trina picked two leaves, which Mrs. Fraser 
put into her bag with the plant of persecaria. 

Then they drove by the small quaint mountain 
church, with its old yew-trees, to the village a 
little bevond it. 

The cottages were all built of stone, their walls 
were whitewashed and painted black round the 
doors and windows, which would have looked 
rather dismal if they had not been brightened 
up by the pretty old-fashioned flowers that grew 
in the gardens in front of them, — roses and 
lilies, — larkspur and sweet-william ; and there 
were thick bushes of honeysuckle hanging their 
clusters of blossoms under the windows and 
over the doorways, and hiding part of the dull 
black paint. 

Inside the cottages everything was so clean 
and tidy, that one might have " eaten off the 
floor," as people say. The floors were made of 
red stone flags, and each time they were cleaned 
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they were ornamented with a sort of scroll in 
white chalk all round the room. There were 
often some pretty pieces of old china, and bright 
brass candlesticks on the chimney-pieces, and 
a nice old clock ticking in a comer ; and the 
mistress of the house would usually be seated, 
dressed in a neat stuff gown and clean white 
cap, knitting away so fast, you would hardly 
have thought her fingers could move so nimbly. 
Perhaps there would be a baby or two at home, 
but all the bigger children would be out, either 
at work in the fields, or at school. 

Mrs. Fraser called at many of the cottages, 
and all the inmates were glad to see her. Some- 
times she took Kosie in with her, but generally 
the little girl stayed outside with Trina to hold 
the pony. She would often pick a little grass by 
the roadside, and give it him to eat, but she 
took great care not to let him bite too near her 
fingers, as once he had given her a bad pinch 
which she had not forgotten ; and indeed it was 
a very good thing that he had not bitten her 
finger off with his strong teeth : I suppose he 
felt it was not a bit of grass, so did not bite hard. 
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Mrs. Fraser found Mrs. Atkinson (who had 
been ill) sitting downstairs. She asked her if 
she was feeling better. 

^*I'se mending noo, thank ye kindly, Mrs. 
Fraser/' she answered. " I'se nobbut silly yet at 
times, but I'll soon be aboot again, I hope, for 
there's mony a job wants doing when t' mither's 
laid oop. Tse tied to keep Esther Jane frae 
schule, to do for her faither and help wi' f 
ither bairns. T' mistress has been at me to send 
her back again, but 'deed I canna want her 

yet." 

" No, you had better keep her to help you for 
some time yet," replied Mrs. Fraser. "I will 
speak to the school-mistress about it. Is there 
anything you would like that I can send you ? " 
she asked. 

" 'Deed na, thank ye kindly, Mrs. Fraser," she 
replied ; " I've all I want for noo, and Esther 
Jane's grand at cooking ; she maks quite nice 
dinners for us a'." 

" I am very pleased to hear that," said Mrs. 
Fraser, smiling at the little girl, whose face grew 
red with pleasure. 
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Just then a little curly-headed boy came run- 
ning in from school. 

^^ Mak yer boo to t' leddy, Johnny," said his 
mother. ** D'ye no ken Mrs. Fraser ? " 

"Oh yes," Mrs. Fraser said, "Johnny and I 
are great friends, because he's such a good boy at 
school." 

"An', 'deed, I'm glad to hear it," said his 
mother. "Did ye see t' lal leddy outside, 
Johnny ? " she asked. 

" Ay," replied the boy. 

" An' what did ye think o' her ? " she asked 
again. 

'* Nowt," he replied. 

Mrs. Fraser could not help laughing, but poor 
Mrs. Atkinson was much distressed that her son 
should seem so rude. 

"Did ye no think her a bonnie lal leddy?" 
she said, in hopes of getting a more flattering 
answer from him. 

" I daresay he took more notice of the 
pony,", said Mrs. Fraser quickly, to prevent 
any other uncomfortable reply. " Didn't you, 
Johnny?" 
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" Ay," he said, " I helped t' lal leddy to pnU 
some grass for un." 

"I mind t' lal leddy has alius been fond o' 
beasts," said Mrs. Atkinson ; *' she used to be 
terrible fond o' our donkey. He was a curious 
auld fellow. I mind once when I was cot o' t' 
hoose for a minute or so, t' auld critter cam in 
and found oot oor broon loaf in t* pan, and 
when I cam' back, there he was eating it in 
t' middle o' t' kitchen floor. I fairly cried, I 
was sae vexed, an' yet I couldna help laughing 
too." 

" I know a donkey," said Mrs. Fraser, 
" which always goes to be shod by itself ; when 
it finds its shoe loose, it opens the gate of the 
field, goes to the blacksmith's, gets its shoe put 
on, and then goes home again." 

" My word ! that maun be a clever beast 1" 
said Mrs. Atkinson, and they all laughed 
together. 

Mrs. Fraser then shook hands with Mrs. 
Atkinson, and wishing them all good-afternoon, 
went on to see old Mrs. Watson. 

This time Kosie went into the cottage with 
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her mother. The old woman was well, but 
very weak. All she could do was to sit by the 
fireside and rock the cradle of her youngest 
grandchild ; she could still read with spectacles, 
and was much pleased with the books Mrs. 
Fraser lent her. 

The visits in the village had taken up much 
time, and when Mrs. Fraser looked at her watch, 
after bidding the old woman good-bye, she 
found it was nearly five o'clock ; Eosie, too, said 
she was getting so hungry she was sure it must 
be tea-time ; so Brownie's head was turned 
towards home. 

On the way they talked of old Mrs. Watson. 

" Will you take care of me, Kosie, when I am 
an old woman ? " asked Mrs. Fraser : " you know 
I have taken care of you ever since you were a 
baby." 

*' Will you ever be an old woman. Mum ? " 
said Eosie. 

" Yes, dear," said Mrs. Fraser ; " when you 
are a big woman, I shall be an old woman." 

" And will you still be my Mummy ? " asked 
Eosie. 
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" Yes, darling " answered her mother, pleased 
at the thought that her little girl would cling to 
her still in her old age. "I shall always be 
your Mummy." 

" Don't like old women to be my Mummy/' 
said Eosie ; " zey is hollid 1 " 

A little pang shot through Mrs. Fraser's heart, 
but she said — " Old women are not all horrid, 
Eosie ; you are fond of dear old Mrs. Graham." 

" Oh yes, Mum, I is," Eosie answered, " but 
zen she's a lovely old woman, and she's gotted 
such bootiful silver hair. Will you be a lovely 
old woman. Mum ? " 

Mrs. Fraser laughed, and said, " I'll try to be 
as lovely as I can to please you, Eosie; I 
should not like you to think me horrid, and 
hate me ! " 

Eosie jumped up, and kneeling on the seat 
threw her arms round her mother's neck. 

" Oh darling Mumpy," she said, " you'll never 
be hollid, and 111 never hate you, but love you 
till I'm dead!" 

*^ Take care, Eosie," said Mrs. Fraser, kissing 
the little girl, " I can't see where I am driving, 
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and it wouldn't be nice to be upset in the ditch. 
Sit down now, darling, for we must make haste 
home ; perhaps Daddy and Bobby are waiting 
for their tea." 

But they were not, — for Brownie went so fast 
that Mrs. Fraser and Eosie got back first, and 
nearly finished their tea before Bobby came run- 
ning up to the nursery with Fruach. 

Kosie screamed with delight when she saw the 
puppy, and Bobby told her that it was his very 
own, and that he would give her its tail. She 
patted its soft silky back, and pulled the tail 
that belonged to her, — but not hard, so Fruach did 
not mind ; and by and by he began to frisk and 
jump about, and bark at the children for fun. 

Kosie was frightened at this, and ran to Trina. 

"0 T'ina," she said, "I like it vely much, 
only not its head, 'cos it barks." 

Trina comforted her, and told her that was 
only its way of talking, and that it meant to 
say, " Dear little boy and girl, Tm very happy, 
and like to play with you." Then Eosie was 
not so frightened, and ventured to pat Fruach*s 
barking head again. 

While Bobby was eating his tea, he told 

H 
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them of all his adventures, and Rosie told l^im 
hers; — only, she said, she had a secret to tell 
him after tea. 

They had what they called a house of their 
own in the nursery. It was a corner, which 
was divided off from the rest of the room by a 
screen, and in it Rosie had her doll's house 
and cradle, and Bobby had his carpenter s tools. 
There was also a little table there and two low 
stools, and a small cabinet of drawers in which 
they kept their '* collection" and their treasures. 

Rosie had put her precious plant of persecaria 
and the two aspen leaves into her drawer, and 
when Bobby had finished his tea she drew him 
into their house. She took the leaves tenderly 
out, and told him the wonderful old story, and 
Bobby listened reverently ; then the two little 
children kissed the leaves, and put them care- 
fully by again. 

"We will look at these leaves when were 
naughty," said Bobby, *'and they will make us 
think." 

After tea they went downstairs with Mrs. 
Fraser. Bobby took Fruach with him and Rosie 
her doll, and they all sat under the beech-tree 
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in the garden, for Mrs. Fraser said Bobby must 
keep quiet after his long walk and his tumble ; 
and he was glad to do so. 

He laid himself down on the ground with his 
arms round sleepy Fruach. After a little while 
Eosie thought she would like to lie down by 
the puppy too. 

" Bobby," she said, " will you hold my dolly ? " 

"No," he answered, " Tm not its father." 

" Oh, but do, Bobby," she begged, '' I want to 
go by Fruach." 

'* Well, come along," he said, " and put your 
doUy to sleep by him too." 

Kosie did as he said : she laid her doll beside 
Fruach, and put her arm round one side of both, 
and Bobby put his arm round the other side, 
and then they were both satisfied. 

By and by Mr. Fraser came out with a book 
in his hand, and said that if they were not too 
sleepy he would read the story about Moss Tarn. 

They all said they were not a bit sleepy, and 
so he began ; but as it would make this chapter 
too long, I must tell it to you in another. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE CAPTIVE SUNBEAM. 



*'In a hollow in the midst of mountains there 
is a little tarn, upon which, it is said, the sun 
used never to shine — so surrounded is it, indeed 
almost overhung, with rocky heights. 

In its dark waters there are quantities of fish, 
mostly trout, and never yet has angler's line 
diminished their number. 

There was one trout that was always very 
thoughtful. He used to lie beneath the grassy 
banks and loug that the sunbeams he saw a 
few feet off, would rest, if but for a minute, 
upon the water. 

On one hot summer's day the little fish lay 
thinking so long about it, that at last he thought 
he must just try to feel what the sunshine was 
like. So he gave a gigantic leap out of the 
water, and fell upon the bank with such force 
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that for a second lie lay almost stunned ; but 
the warm sun upon his little shining body soon 
revived him, and he revelled in it, feeling that 
he had got at last what he had wished for 
so long. 

However he very soon began to feel uncom- 
fortable ; the air oppressed him, and he could 
not breathe (for you know fishes breathe water, 
and not air, as we do), so he gave another great 
leap, and found himself in the water again. 

Oh ! how refreshing and cool it felt now ; he 
quite forgot for a while how much he had 
longed for the sun. But after a time the long- 
ing returned, and he thought, "Oh, if I could 
only catch a sunbeam and bring it down here, 
then all we fishes could bask in its warmth 
without jumping out of the water ; how delight- 
ful it would be ! " and he thought of how the 
dark waters would shine and glisten in its light. 

Now it happened that one very old fish 
lived there — so old, that no one knew any- 
thing of his history. 

This old fellow, the little trout thought, 
might be able to give him some advice ; so 
to him he went. But the old fish was par- 
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ticularly cross that day, and answered him 
impatiently that it was quite ridiculous to talk 
of such a thing, and that he advised him to 
employ his time more usefully than idling it 
away in thinking of such absurd nonsense. In 
fact, he treated him just as if he had been the 
child who cried for the moon; and the poor 
little fish went away in despair. 

But a few days after, the sun was shining 
very brightly, quite close, — only two or three 
inches from the edge of the tarn, and the 
little fish thought he must make one attempt. 
He sprang lightly out of the water and landed 
on the bank ; this time he thought neither of 
how he looked, nor how he felt in the light of the 
sunbeam, but eagerly seized its golden thread 
between his little jaws. 

And now his object was to get back again 
into the water, but this was more difl&cult than 
it had been before. The grass covered his little 
body and entangled his fins ; the sun was fast 
drying the moisture from his shining scales ; 
and he grew gradually weaker and weaker. 

Fainter and fainter became his struggles, and 
at last he lay quite suffocated, as it were, with 
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the pure fresh air. The hot sunbeam too 
parched his little mouth ; yet in spite of all this 
he would not let it go. 

At length a breeze arose and blew aside the 
tangled grass, and taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, he gathered all his remaining strength, 
gave one high leap into the air, and found 
himself once more in the cool water. 

He did not forget his sunbeam ; no, it had 
cost him already too much; so swimming quickly 
to the bottom with a little golden trail of light 
behind him, he carefully placed his prisoner be- 
neath a large stone, so that it could not escape. 

Now that it was safely secured, his strength 
began to give way, — he had greatly overtaxed 
it, and the fresh waters could not cure him ; 
so beside his captive sunbeam he laid himself 
down and died. 

Thus this little fish ended his life, and the 
benefit for which he had sacrificed it was only 
felt by the others of his tribe. But to them 
the benefit was very great. Now no longer 
were the waters dark and dismal, for there was 
light both above and beneath. 

The sun, attracted by his little beam, never 
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passed a day (when clouds did not prevent 
him) without sending other beams to meet it, 
and play among the ripples on the surface of 
the water. The moon too felt its maofnetic 
influence, and often at night would she cast 
her silvery rays upon the tarn, so that now 
it never wanted light. All the fishes basked 
in the sunlight, and darted about among the 
rays of the moon. 

It was scarcely any wonder that in their own 
enjoyment they thought not of the sufferings 
of the sunbeam, which, held a prisoner beneath 
the water, could not but complain of its hard 
lot. Nor must it be supposed that the sun 
himself was happy. AVhen he found he had 
lost his pet beam he wept bitterly, such large 
tears, that each one made a hole in the circle 
of flaming fire which surrounds him, and it is 
these holes which are commonly called by people 
on the earth spots in the sun. 

It happened some little time afterwards that 
a traveller, who was walking over the moun- 
tains, took the wrong track, and on turning 
round a piece of rising ground, came suddenly 
upon this beautiful spot. 
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The sun was dancing on tlie water ; the 
stags-horn moss spread itself over the short 
cropped grass (for it only grew long on the 
banks of the tarn), and thick clusters of parsley 
fern peeped out from beneath the rocks ; the 
wheat-ear jerked his tail as he hopped from 
one stone to another; a little mountain lamb 
ran bleating past the traveller, and the sound 
was returned again and again by the echoes 
all around. Now and then the cry of the 
buzzard met his ear, and looking up, he could 
just descry it like a dark speck upon the blue 
sky. 

Such was the scene before him, and he was 
struck with its beauty ; he could not resist 
laying himself down upon the soft bank, and 
soon he fell asleep. 

On the very same day discordant voices were 
heard underneath the water. 

"Shall I ever, ever get away from beneath 
this horrid stone?" said the sunbeam, with a 
struggle to get free, which proved useless. 

*'No, you never, never will!" replied an 
impertinent minnow, as he wriggled in and out 
of her light, now and then looking back upon 
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his shining tail, and thinking how beautiful he 
was, for he was very vain. 

"You are very disagreeable," he continued; 
" you never try to please those around, though 
you know they would do all they could for 

you." 

" Except the only thing I want, which is, to 
be liberated," the sunbeam said sulkily. 

The fact was, her little heart was becoming 
petrified with the cold pressure of the great 
stone upon it; and as her heart grew harder, 
the more impatient and difficult to please she 
became. 

''Don't you know," she went on, *Hhat if I 
stay here much longer, I shall turn into a mere 
lump of gold, — hard and cold as the stone upon 
me. There will be nothing light and airy in 
me then; I shall be but a weight in the hand 
in which I may fall ; perhaps some old miser 
may get hold of me, and hide me away at the 
bottom of his chest, and stint himself of every- 
thing in order to keep me. Then, of course, a 
robber will find me out, — kill the old man and 
run away with me. What good should I do 
then, I should like to know ? " 
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" A very nice story ; please, continue/' said 
the minnow in a provoking tone. 

" Why cannot you help me, you ugly thing ? " 
almost shrieked the sunbeam. 

"I am powerless to help you," replied the 
minnow, dropping his fins to his sides as he 
spoke, " particularly if you call me such names." 

" Oh, I will call you anything, — beautiful, 
charming, delightful; if you will only let me 
free, you sweet creature." 

" There is no way," solemnly replied the 
minnow. 

^*Then you are the ugliest, most detestable 
hypocrite in the world," repeated the sunbeam, 
and she darted a fiery glance at him, which 
went in at one eye, and out at the other, and 
dazzled them both ; and as the light flashed 
through his head, it shone for one moment only 
on his brain, and for the first time in his life 
he saw all his vanity, conceit, and folly, dis- 
played before his mind's eye. It would have 
been better for him, perhaps, had the light 
stayed a little longer, but, alas ! in an instant 
it was gone, — all was darkness again, and he 
was as blind to his faults as before. 
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The next minute he was again tormenting 
the poor little sunbeam, but he was suddenly 
interrupted by a large trout, who exclaimed 
angrily when he saw him there ; and before he 
could escape, the trout darted at him, and 
gobbled him up. 

" Now, what do you want, little sunbeam ? " 
he said, turning to her. 

" Only to be free ! " she answered. 

" That," he replied, " I cannot do for you, 
but would you not be happier if you tried to 
be contented with us ? You see, now we have 
got you, we cannot spare you, and if you would 
but be pleasant, it would be better for us 
all. I think you would be willing to stay 
with us if you knew how dismal it was 
before you came;" and so saying, he swam 
away again. 

The sunbeam was quieter now. She stole 
one little ray to the surface of the water, and 
spread a light over the traveller s face, — and he 
smiled, for his dreams were sweet. And softer, 
kinder thoughts crept into her heart as she 
recalled the old trout's words. Yes, she thought, 
she would try to be contented, even though 
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she were never to be free ; and as these feelings 

triumphed, it seemed to her as though the great 

weight was slowly and quietly slipping from oflF 

her heart, until all of a sudden ! . . . 

• ••••• 

The traveller awoke, and feeling thirsty 
stooped down to drink, and as he did so, his 
hand touched a pebble that had always had an 
inclination to rove, and did not lose such a grand 
opportunity. The stones round it loosened their 
hold, and the pebble began to roll ; down, 
down, down it went, faster and faster, until 
it came to a sudden stop against a large stone 
in the tarn. The shock the pebble gave it 
loosened it too, and gradually and slowly it 
slipped away until, with a dull heavy plashing 
sound, the great stone rolled off, and the little 
sunbeam was free. 

In a thousand golden air-bubbles she rose 
to the surface, and then with one farewell 
glance which overspread the water, and one 
ray of thanks upon the travellers face, she 
rushed upwards on her way to the sun. 

On coming near, as she thought, she was 
rather chilled by his reception ; it was not 
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half SO wami as she expected; but she soon 
discovered that she had lost her way, and had 
come to the moon, instead of the sun. 

The moon grinned at her mistake, and as she 
turned away, called after her in a croaky voice, 

'^ Stay with me, now, little sunbeam ; they 
call my light cold and white, you will make 
it warm and bright ; stay with me, do." 

But the sunbeam shook her golden rays, 
and with a merry laugh shot away through 
space again at the rate of one hundred and 
eighty-six thousand miles a second. 

At a place upon the earth where four roads 
meet, a little group of human creatures were 
standing with their chins elevated, and their 
eyes fixed, — star-gazing ! 

" What can it be ? " cried one. 

" A shooting star ! " said a young student. 

" A falling meteor ! " said another. 

" A young comet !" exclaimed a fourth. 

" Pshaw ! " ejaculated the first again. 

" Pshaw ! " repeated the second. 

" Why, it's a poor little sunbeam that 
has lost its way 1 " said a child who stood 
near. 
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To this explanation the young students did 
not even vouchsafe a " pshaw ! " but turned up 
their noses and walked away. 

The sunbeam meanwhile was just passing one 
of the most beautiful planets in the sky, which 
was Venus. She knew her well, and called out 
" good-morning " to her. 

"Good-night, you mean," said Venus, with 
a friendly smile. 

Poor sunbeam 1 she had forgotten the differ- 
ence, — she had been so long under water ; and 
indeed she began to be so dazzled with the 
light of the sun that she could hardly see in 
front of her. Presently she went bump against 
somethiug. 

" Hallo 1 " he said, — for it was Mercury, — 
" what are you doing now ? " 

The sunbeam explained, and begged his par- 
don. He granted it good-humouredly enough, 
which was kind of him, as he had been much 
startled. 

The sunbeam began to be rather puffed up 
in her own mind, and to fancy herself of very 
great importance, especially since the moon had 
begged her to stay with her ; and she thought 
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rather complacently of all the misery she had 
left behind her, and how all the fish would be 
moaning and groaning at her loss. But when 
she drew near the sun, he warmed her cold little 
heart, and rushing to him, she told him all her 
story. 

The sun felt very sorry for the poor fish, and 
he thought how deeply they must grieve for 
his little beam. But he was very kind, and 
never forgot them again, though there was no 
little beam to attract him there ; and there 
never passed a hot summer's day but he con- 
trived to steal round all sorts of corners, so as 
to let some of his rays fall upon the water. 
The moon, also, was too sorry for the little fish 
to forget them ; and though they felt very 
desolate after the loss of the sunbeam, yet they 
were never again entirely without sunshine, and 
you may occasionally see their scales glistening 
in the light, as they dart about here and there, 
and leap in the air in their play." 
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CHAPTER X. 

When Mr. Fraser finished reading, the children 
both exclaimed that it was a lovely story, and 
they scrambled upon his knees to kiss and 
thank him. Then, as it was already past their 
bedtime, Mrs. Fraser went with them upstairs 
and helped to undress them, and before she 
tucked them up in their little beds, they knelt 
down by her side to say their prayers and 
hymns. 

After saying the two first lines of her hymn, 

"Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless Thy little lamb to-night," 

Eosie paused. 

" Mum," she said, '' I don t want to be Jesus' 
lamb." 

Mrs. Fraser was troubled, she longed so that 
her children should belong to the Good Shep- 
herd. 

" Why not, my darling ? " she asked. 
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" I'd like much better to be His little doggie. 
Does Jesus like doggies, Mum ? " she asked, 
with Fruach in her thoufjhts. 

" Yes, darling," answered her mother ; " Jesus 
loves all His creatures, and He will not mind 
what you call yourself, if only you love Him, 
and do what He tells you. You know what He 
tells us are the two great commandments ; don't 
you, Rosie ? " 

" Yes, Mum," she answered ; " ze first is, zat 
we must love God wiz all our hearts." 

" And what is the second ? " asked her 
mother. 

" Zat we must love eve'ybody as much as 
our own selves," answered Eosie. 

*' Yes," said Mrs. Fraser. " There is a text 
which says, ' Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour, therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.' 
I don*t know if such a little girl as you can 
quite understand that, but it means that if 
everybody loved each other, they would all 
keep the law, for nobody would like to hurt 
others, or steal each other's things. Do you 
understand, darling ? " 

'' Yes, I 'stands. Mum," said Eosie, " and I'll 
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t'y to love everybody vely much, and zen I hope 
Jesus will let me be His little doggie." 

Eosie laid down her head and went to sleep, 
with her little happy heart full of love to all 
things both in heaven and earth. 

If everybody did but love the Lord Jesus, 
and believe what He said, and try to obey 
those two great commandments, what a happy 
world this might be 1 

When Eosie woke the next morning a great 
noise was going on in the nursery. Bobby was 
already dressed, and had got the nursery broom 
on the floor, and was dancing on the long 
handle, and Trina, while preparing Eosie's 
bath, was calling to him loudly to leave ofi*. 

" You will break it, Herr Bobby," she said. 

*' Oh, but, Trina dear, IVe nearly got it right. 
I must do this step once more. 

He gave a great spring, and crash went the 
handle when he came down on it again. 

" There, I told it to you," said Trina : " you 
are a very naughty boy, and I will take you to 
the Frau mama as soon as the little sister is 
dressed." 

" No, you sha'n't ! " said Bobby, who was fright- 
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ened at what he had done ; and he ran out of 
the room directly. 

Trina thought he had only gone into the 
next room, where the breakfast was laid ready ; 
but instead of that, he snatched up a bit of 
bread and ran downstairs and out of the house 
as fast as he could, and hid himself among the 
shrubs in the garden. 

As soon as Kosie was dressed, Trina went 
into the next room, and was much surprised 
and vexed to find that Bobby was not there. 
She thought he must have gone to his mother's 
room, so she went there to call him to breakfast. 

" Ifi* you pleesse, madame," she said in her 
broken English, " is Herr Bobby here ? " 

" No, Trina," answered Mrs. Fraser. " How 
is it he is not in the nursery ? " 

" Veil, madame," said Trina, " it vas straight 
so. He play Blondin on de stalk of de proom, 
and ven he kick in de high, he preak de stalk ; 
and I say he ver naughty poy, and I vould tell 
de Frau mama. Den vay he go in de next 
room, and ven ve go to preakfast, no Herr 
Bobby vas dere. Ach ! dear heaven ! vere is 
he den ? " 
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Mr. Fraser came into the room, and hearing 
what was the matter, he said, 

" I will look for him, Trina ; you had better 
go back to Kosie, and begin breakfast." 

Trina returned to the nursery with a sorrow- 
ful heart, for she dearly loved the little boy. 

"Ach ! the dear child 1 Ach ! the bad boy 1 '' 
she said in the same breath, " where can he be ? 
Ach ! if he has tumbled into the well, — or, Ach ! 
if he has got into the lake and drowned himself." 

She thought of every dreadful thing that could 
have happened to him, till she and Rosie sat 
there sobbing and crying instead of eating their 
breakfast. 

It was Fruach who first found Bobby in his 
hiding-place. He scented his footsteps and fol- 
lowed him there. Bobby gave him some bits 
of his bread to keep him quiet ; but when it was 
all finished, the puppy began to jump about and 
bark, as he always did when he wanted Bobby 
to play with him. Mr. Fraser, hearing the 
noise, went into the bushes to see what was the 
matter ; and there he found Bobby. 

He was really angry with him for his naughty 
behaviour, but he only told him to get up and 
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follow him, and lie took him to his own room 
and desired him to remain there until he sent for 
him. As Bobby had had some bread, he told him 
he must be satisfied with that for his breakfast, 
and that he would fetch him a cup of milk to 
drink. He went to the nursery to get it, and 
comforted Eosie and Trina, by telling them that 
Bobby was found. 

" Ach ! the dear child ! Ach ! the bad boy 1 " 
exclaimed Trina again in the same breath ; and 
now that her anxiety was relieved she and Eosie 
set to work to eat their breakfast, and a very 
good one Trina ate ; for, as she used sometimes 
laughingly to say, "The Germans have good 
appetites.'' 

Mr. Fraser left Bobby in his room the whole 
morning ; and all that morning four hearts had 
an ache in them for the sake of the little boy 
who was shut up alone. The two hearts that 
ached the most were those of his father and 
mother. They ached because their child had 
been naughty, and they ached because they felt 
themselves obliged to punish him. 

Before dinner-time Mr. Fraser went to call 
Bobby. He had not locked the door, for he 
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knew he could trust him not to disobey. He 
found him sitting on the floor very sorrowfully, 
and he could see that he had been crying. 

As soon as the little boy saw his father, he 
jumped up, and threw his arms round his neck, 
beging hL to forgive him. 

" Daddy darling ! " he cried ; " I am always, 
always doing naughty things. It seems as if 
I could not think about being good just when 
I want it." 

"My dearest boy," said Mr. Fraser, "it is a 
great trouble to us that you are so thoughtless, 
and we must punish you for it while you are 
young, in the hope that the remembrance of the 
punishment may help you to ihinh before you 
act, before you grow old enough to go to school. 
If you do not learn to think and to listen for 
God's voice in your heart before that time 
comes, I am afraid you will get into many 
troubles yourself, and may do much harm to 
others by setting them a bad example." And 
again Mr. Fraser urged his little boy, as he had 
often done before, to ask God's help to make him 
more thoughtful. 

Bobby went down to dinner with a very 
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humble heart. His mother said nothing, for she 
saw how troubled he was ; but she kissed him, 
and made him sit by her side, which always 
comforted him. All dinner-time he felt a great 
choke in his throat, so that he could hardly 
swallow ; and what made it come there was the 
thought of how good and how loving his father 
and mother were to him, and of what an ungrate- 
ful boy he was ever to vex them. 

The children went back into the nursery after 
dinner, and Bobby called Kosie. 

" Come into our house, Posie," he said. 

And then he took out the leaves of aspen 
and the plant with the dark spots, and the 
thought of Jesus, who died on the cruel cross 
to bear the punishment of our sins, filled his 
heart with a still deeper sorrow. 

" Posie dear," he said, " I wish I could be good, 
and do always what pleases the dear Lord Jesus, 
and dear Dad and Mum. Do help me, Posie I '* 

" I'll t'y, Bobby dear," said Rosie, her blue 
eyes deep with thought. Then they kissed the 
leaves, and reverently put them by. 

The little brother and sister never forgot that 
day. I think after that there was a great 
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change in Bobby, and he did really try to listen 
for God's guiding voice in his heart ; and though 
the leaves were shut up in the drawer, I believe 
they helped him. Sometimes a little outward 
thing will help much to keep serious things in 
our minds, and the sight, and even the thought 
of those leaves, which brought so solemn a 
memory with them, were often a help to both 
the children. Even in after-days, when Bobby 
grew a big boy and went to school, (and a 
happy merry schoolboy he was), even in those 
days the sight of a trembling aspen-tree, or 
the spotted leaves of the persecaria by the 
roadside, have filled his mind with holy 
thoughts, and kept him from the temptation 
of doing what would have grieved the dear 
Saviour of whom they reminded him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

But we must return to the summer of which 
I am writing. It was a beautiful long hot 
summer; we do not often have such fine hot 
summers in England. Some people thought it 
was too hot, and there was great want of water 
in some places, because there was so little rain. 
The grass could not grow much, and many 
little streams dried up, so that in some parts 
of the country people had a good deal of trouble 
in sending carts a long way off, to fetch water 
for themselves and their cattle to drink. 

Bobby and Rosie were too small to know 
much about these troubles, so they enjoyed the 
warm summer exceedingly, for they were playing 
out of doors the whole day long. And Fruach 
enjoyed it too ; he was their constant companion, 
and grew to be a very clever dog. He leamt 
to fetch and carry : if Bobby threw a stick or 
a ball a long way off, Fruach would find it 
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and briog it back, and if he threw it into the 
water, Fruach would swim after it and fetch it 
out. He always went out walking with them, 
and ran races with them when it was cool 
enough, and went to sleep by their side when 
they sat in the shade of the lime-trees or by 
the lake-side. The only time when he was 
tiresome was when they wanted to catch some 
new butterflies, for he ran after them himself, 
and frightened them away, or snapped at them, 
and killed them sometimes. At last the children 
were obliged to shut him up in the nursery 
whenever they went butterfly - catching ; and 
that he did not like at all. 

I should not have time to tell you of all the 
things that Bobby and Eosie did that long 
summer, of the nice walks and drives they took 
with their father and mother; and how some- 
times Mr. Fraser took them for a row in the 
boat on the silver lake. They loved that better 
than anything. It was so delightful to glide 
along, and hear the oars plashing, and look 
down into the deep, deep water. Mr. Fraser. 
never let them go into the boat without him; 
he was afraid for his little children. Water is 
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such a dangerous thing ! one minute is enougli 
to drown a person, it is so soon done ! But 
Mr. Fraser let Bobby bathe in the little bay, 
sometimes, where the water was shallow, and 
gave him a few lessons in swimming ; and before 
the summer was over Bobby had learnt to swim 
a little, which pleased him very much. 

Then, also, Bobby and his father and mother 
paid two or three more visits to old Varah at 
Black Crags. It was too far for Eosie to walk, 
but Fruach always went with them, and was 
glad to see his old friends. He jumped and 
barked so much round Bella, Laddie, and the 
lamb, that I think they foimd him rather 
troublesome. But though he was glad to see 
them, he did not want to stay there, for he had 
grown so fond of Bobby that he would have 
followed him all over the world. 

There were also many visits to the village, 
and particularly to poor little Tommy Atkinson 
who was very ilL First he had the measles, 
and though he recovered from them, he did not 
seem able to get up his strength, and he grew 
weak and thin, — too weak even to sit up very 
lonsf at a time. His mother was almost made 
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ill again by nursing him so long. The doctor 
said it all depended on his taking enough 
nourishment whether he would live or die. 

Mrs. Fraser had nice beef- tea and puddings 
made for him, but he scarcely ate anything. 
She hardly knew what more to do for him, till 
one day an idea came into her head. 

"Come with me to the rick-yard, Bobby," 
she said. 

When there she pulled some nice, strong, 
round straws out of the rick, and told Bobby to 
try and find some more. Bobby could not think 
what they were for, but Mrs. Fraser told him he 
would see. 

On the way back she went to the stables and 
ordered the pony-carriage to come to the door 
as soon as possible, and while they were getting 
it ready she cut the straws into lengths of about 
six inches, and tied them up into a little bundle. 
She then sent Bobby to order some beef-tea 
to be put into a tin can, and when the pony- 
carriage came to the door, she and Bobby got 
into it, taking the bundle of straws and the beef- 
tea with them, and drove to Mrs. Atkinson's. 

When she arrived there Mrs. Fraser begged 
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Mrs. Atkinson to put some beef-tea (which was 
still quite hot) into a cup, and she took it 
herself upstairs to Tommy, who was lying in 
bed. 

The sight of the poor little pale boy made her 
quite sad, but she took his hand and said, 

" Tommy, I have brought you some nice 
beef-tea, quite hot from my kitchen ; and look, 
I have also brought you something fanny to 
drink it with." 

She put one of the straws into the cup, 
and told Tommy to suck it up through that. 

The idea seemed to amuse the little boy. 
He turned his head with a brighter look than 
he had had for many a day, and began to drink 
the beef-tea, drawing it up through the straw, 
at jBrst slowly, but then faster and faster as he 
went on, and very soon — much to his mother's 
and Mrs. Fraser's astonishment and delight — 
he finished the whole cupful. 

" It's mair nor he has ta'en t' last twa days," 
said his mother, when they returned downstairs. 
" 'Twas a lucky thought o' yourn, Mrs. Fraser, 
an' I thank ye kindly." 

" I don't think it was luck, Mrs. Atkinson," 
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answered Mrs. Frasier. "All good things come 
from God. I believe it was He who put the 
idea into my mind. I thought the straws might 
amuse Tommy and tempt him to take more 
food, and as it seems to succeed, I will leave the 
others with you. By and by I hope he will 
be able take more solid food, and you must 
be sure to let me know if there is anything he 
takes a fancy for." 

Bobby was very much delighted with the 
success of the straws, and fetched the bundle 
out of the carriage for Mrs. Atkinson ; then 
wishing her good-bye they returned home. 

From that time Tommy began to improve, 
and soon he was able to run about again as 
well as ever. Mrs. Fraser used afterwards to 
laugh sometimes, and say that she had saved 
a child's life with a straw 1 

When they reached home Mrs. Fraser went 
up to the nursery with Bobby. Tea was on 
the table ; Trina had gone to the cupboard to 
fetch a knife, and Kosie was clambering from 
her chair on to the table in order to reach the 
bread and butter. 

"Kosie, Rosie," called out Mrs. Fraser, "sit 
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down again directly. You must not climb on 
the table ; you might knock the cups and plates 
over and tumble down yourself." 

Trina looked round and exclaimed, " Ach, 
Fraulein Kosie, what are you making ? " Then 
turning to Mrs. Fraser she said, " Ah I madame, 
I can do vid de taple and de schairs, — but I 
cannot do vid de schilds. I put de taple here, 
and de schair dere, and dey stay ; but I put de 
schild here, and it dere ! " 

]VIrs. Fraser could not help laughing, but she 
told Eosie that she must sit still another time, 
and wait patiently for Trina. 

" All zight, Mumpy dear ! " said Eosie, hugging 
her mother : " I is solly, and I won't do it again." 

Mrs. Fraser had a cup of tea with the chil- 
dren, and then went down to the drawing-room, 
but had not been there long when Trina came 
rushing in. 

" Iff you pleesse, madame," she said, " will 
you come to Fraulein Eosie ; she do cry to 
preak her heart, because her hen, do old Agony, 
or vat you call it, iss tead. Pleesse, come quick, 
madame." 

Mrs. Fraser ran upstairs, and found Rosie 
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sitting on the floor rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, hugging the dead body of the poor 
hen and crying bitterly. 

" Mummy, Mummy," Bobby called out as 
soon as Mrs. Fraser came in, " Antigone is dead ; 
she had a swelled face, and Maggie gave her 
some physic, and now she's dead 1 " and the tears 
streamed down his cheeks too. 

Mrs. Fraser comforted them as best she could, 
promising that poor Antigone should have a 
beautiful grave with forget-me-nots planted 
round it. And they went to bed rather happier 
at the thought of burying her the next day. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

One morning, not long after, Mrs. Fraser received 
a note from old Mrs. Graham asking her to 
bring the children to tea in the afternoon, as 
her grandchildren, Maurice and Millie Graham, 
were staying with her ; you may guess their 
delight when they heard of it. 

The morning seemed very long. Bobby 
asked nearly every quarter of an hour what 
o'clock it was, and they could scarcely do their 
lessons, so full were their thoughts of the after- 
noon's pleasure. Kind Mrs. Fraser saw this, 
and said, 

" You are not doing your lessons nicely, dear 
children ; you should not let the thought of the 
treat you are to have this afternoon prevent 
your doing your duty this morning ; but if you 
are very good and attentive for ten minutes 
longer, you shall run out with Trina." 
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They both tried their best to collect their 
wandering thoughts, and to be attentive till 
the ten minutes were over, and then Mrs. Fraser 
kissed them and sent them out. 

As they were going across the lawn, they 
saw the squirrel running down the other side 
of the beech-tree to look for the Indian corn 
in the basket, but there was none, and it seemed 
quite disappointed. 

Bobby ran off to fetch some, and when he 
brought it, Trina put some grains in the basket. 
They had scarcely gone a few yards off when 
the squirrel scrambled down again, and sitting 
on the basket, as if it did not mind them at 
all, it ate three or four grains, and then taking 
another in its mouth, ran down to the bottom 
of the tree, scratched a hole near the roots, 
put in the seed and covered it up again with 
mould. 

The children were so pleased, they could hardly 
stand still. As soon as it was gone they both 
began talking at once. Eosie jumped and 
clapped her hands. 

" Oh dear T'ina," she said *' ze squillel is 
getting tamer." 
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" It will soon be quite tame, Tm sure," said 
Bobby. 

" I daresay it will get still tamer when the 
winter comes, "^ said Trina, " for then it will not 
find much to eat in the woods." 

" Perhaps it will get ta.me enough to eat out 
of our hands," suggested Bobby. 

" Oh how lovely zat would be ! " exclaimed 
Eosie, still jumping and clapping her hands. 

After visiting poor Antigone's grave, and 
puUiug some weeds from among the forget- 
me-nots, they went to feed the chickens and 
the pretty blue and white pigeons that came 
fluttering about them with soft wings as soon 
as they saw them near. Fruach was very 
troublesome, and would run in among them 
and eat the Indian corn himself, and at last 
Bobby was obliged to hold him by the collar, 
while Eosie fed them. All at once the old 
turkey-cock, swelling and purple with rage, 
made a rush at FruacL, whom he did not like 
at all. Bobby shrieked, and Eosie screamed 
and ran away. But the dairy-maid came out 
with a stick and beat the turkey valiantly. 

" Git awa wid ye, ye disobedient fellow," she 
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called out, and the old turkey-cock ran away 
from her blows as fast as he could. 

"Dunna mind him, Miss Eosie dear," she 
said, " he's a rude old fellow, but Til tak' care 
he sha'n't harm ye. There, he's running awa 
as fast as may be." 

The morning passed away at last, and so did 
dinner, and the pretty drive along the lake side 
to Mrs. Graham's. They had hardly time to 
look at the mountains, or the boats full of 
tourists that were rowing up and down the 
lake, or the little sailing-boats with their white 
sails gleaming in the sun, their thoughts were 
running so fast before them to Mrs. Graham's 
house and garden, and her grandchildren, and 
games, and tea, and sugar biscuits. 

When their carriage wheels were heard crunch- 
ing the gravel as they drove up to Mrs. Graham's 
door, Maurice and Millie rushed out to welcome 
their friends, and dear old Mrs. Graham followed, 
with her kind welcoming face and bright silvery 
hair. Eosie jumped up and clung round her 
neck kissing her, and whispered, 

" IVe got a clean f ock on, dear, but I didn't 
mind. Have you gotted some sugar biscuits ? " 
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"Yes, my greedy little girl," answered Mrs. 
Graham ; " I do believe you came here for the 
sugar biscuits, and not a bit to see me." 

"Oh yes, dear," said Eosie, "I did want to 
see you. I do love you, dear, but I like ze sugar 
biscuits too I " 

Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Fraser went into the 
garden together to look at the roses and ger- 
aniums, and then sat talking on a seat where 
they could hear and see the pretty beck rushing 
below. The children went off together, and 
Maurice and Millie's nurse went with them. 
They ran about the walks, and sat in the 
summer-house at the end, and drank water 
from a pretty fountain which flowed into a 
stone basin ; a little arch was built over it, and 
under the arch, all round about the fountain, 
grew such tender little ferns ! There was a 
glass mug placed on a ledge by the fountain, 
which was the delight of Maurice, Millie, and 
Eosie ; they filled, and refilled it, — drank out 
of it, — emptied the water from it into the basin 
below, and watched the bubbles it made rising 
like pearls to the surface. But Bobby had his 
" treasure " in his pocket ; he had brought it on 
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purpose to use it in drinking from this fountain ; 
and after watching the others for a little while, 
he took it out, unwrapped it from the silver 
paper in which it was folded, and stretched out 
his hand to fill it with water. 

" You great baby 1 " called out Maurice, and 
snatching it from him, he tore it into pieces and 
threw it away. 

Bobby was so astonished that he stood still 
without speaking for a moment, and then made 
a rush at Maurice, who ran away laughing. 
Bobby pursued him angrily; but he had not 
gone veiy far when he heard the Voice inside 
him saying loudly, *' It is wrong 1 " — and he sat 
down on the bank by the side of the path and 
wiped away some tears that would come into 
his eyes. 

" I do believe I am a baby," he thought 
to himself, " but I did like it ; Daddy gave it 
me, and Tve had it so long." 

He heard the others coming near, so he quickly 
brushed away the remaining tears, got up and 
went to meet them. 

**I didn't catch Maurice/' he said, as they 
came up. 
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" It was very rude of him " said Millie ; " I 
am very sorry, Bobby." 

** Never mind/' he answered, *' Daddy will 
make me another ; only I liked that one." 

Eosie, too, was very sorry for Bobby, but she 
had a feeling in her little heart that she had 
better not say more about it ; she only took his 
hand and walked by his side. 

The path led them along the side of the beck, 
and they stopped now and then to look at the 
little waterfalls it made over big stones, or at 
the bubbles dancing round and round in the 
eddies ; and they threw in small sticks, and 
watched to see whose would go the fastest down 
the stream. In the clear brown pools they saw 
trout, both big and small, darting about and 
hiding under the stones when they came near. 
At one place there was a real waterfall, but 
not a very high one, though it made plenty of 
noise, and they were much interested in two 
or three trout which tried to jump up it; the 
poor things were knocked down by the rush of 
the water over and over again, and must have 
got many bruises, yet still they persevered, and 
at last the children were pleased to see one of 
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them succeed in leaping to the top, and swim 
off in the upper waters. That beck was a rich 
mine of delight and wonder ! 

While they were watching the jumping trout, 
a Bessie-Do wker ^ flew quickly down the stream 
and perched on a stone in the middle of it, 
making curtsies, with its white breast shining 
against the dark stones and brown waters. By 
and by, as they walked on, they heard a sweet 
song coming from somewhere down under the 
bushes by the stream. They peeped to see what 
bird it could be singing there, and saw another 
Bessie - Dowker standing on a stone in the 
middle of the beck, and singing with all its 
tiny heart. It heard them however rustling 
among the bushes, and dived down under the 
water ; then rising again it swam off in a hurried 
rushing manner to another stone and stood on 
it, twisting about and curtsying in such a funny 
way that it made the children laugh. 

By and by Maurice found them again. 

" You are a very rude boy," said his sister ; 
" I shall tell granny." 

* " Bessie-Dowker " or "Ducker" is the name given to the 
water-ouzel in the north of England. 
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'*I don't care what you tell her," returned 
Maurice sulkily. "All I know is, he ought to 
be called * Baby ' and not ' Bobby.' " 

I don't know what made Maurice so naughty 
that day ! Bobby and Eosie thought he was 
very different to what he had been when they 
last saw him : he was a very nice little boy 
then. 

" I'm not a baby ! " said Bobby ; " I only 
liked my orange cup that Daddy gave me." 

" Well, I daresay he'll give you another," 
replied Maurice. 

"Yes, I daresay he will," answered Bobby 
good-humouredly. 

Maurice was ashamed of himself in his heart 
all the time, and when Bobby spoke so pleasantly, 
he felt all the more ashamed ; but. he did not 
like to give in at once ; so he left them again, 
but returned in a little while, and finding Bobby 
some distance behind the others, he went up to 
him, and said in a low voice, 

" I'm sorry I was rude, Bobby." 

" Never mind," said Bobby, " come and play 
with us now." 

" Would you like to fish ? " asked Maurice. 
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" Isaac " (that was the gardener) " has got some 
rods : shall we go and ask him for them ? *' 
They ran oS together, and spent the rest of 

the afternoon happily, fishing with Isaac. The 
sun shone in upon them through the trees, and 
turned the brown waters into burnished gold, — 
and the sun of contentment shone into Bobby's 
heart; he had listened to God's Voice and 
obeyed it, and God had turned his trouble into 

joy- 
While the boys fished, the little girls went 

off with the nurse to amuse themselves in their 

own way. They searched the rocky banks for 

the little fairy-cup moss, and were much 

pleased when they found any with scarlet rims. 

The fairies must have been feasting there, they 

thought, and drinking out of those lovely cups ; 

and that put it into their heads to build some 

moss-houses for the fairies. They stuck little 

sticks into the ground, and sloped their ends 

together in the shape of a round tent with a 

pointed top, and then covered them with moss, 

leaving a door on one side. They built quite a 

little village of these houses, and were sure the 

fairies would be very pleased when they came 
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there again to feast ; and they wished they were 
small enough themselves to live in those dear 
little green houses. 

Afterwards they wandered on by the beck-side 
beyond the wood, and picked large bunches of 
sweet lemon-scented mountain-fern and of the 
lovely white blossoms of the grass-of-parnassus, 
and brought them back with them when it was 
time to go to tea. 

The boys brought their spoils too. Maurice 
had caught a beautiful large red-spotted trout, 
and Bobby had caught two small ones. 

Mrs. Graham had the trout cooked for tea, 
and put the grass-of-parnassus and the sweet 
fern into a flower-glass in the middle of the 
table, near which there was a pile of sparkling 
sugar-biscuits. They had a very merry tea; 
the pile of sugar-biscuits, and many a slice of 
cake and bread-and-butter were eaten up, and so 
were the trout, — the poor little spotted trout 
that had been swimming happily in the beck a 
little while before ; but Bobby and Maurice 
never thought of pitying them, — they were 
much too proud of having caught them ! 

At last the time came for saying good-bye. 
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They were all very sorry to part, but comforted 
themselves with the hope of meeting again before 
long, and Bobby and Eosie hugged dear Mrs. 
Graham, and thanked her for their happy day. 

The drive home in the sweet summer evenin<r 

was very lovely. The sun was setting behind 

the purple hills, and little flecks of crimson 

clouds were softly sailing across the pale 

" daffodil " sky : and the purple of the hills, and 

the crimson of the clouds, and the gold of the 

sky were all reflected in the still glassy lake. 

The children loved to look at all these glorious 

colours ; and there were other things also they 

liked to see ; there were boats gliding quietly 

by on the water; and white gulls, which had 

strayed away from the sea, hovering over it ; and 

little sandpipers that flew twittering up from 

the shore as the carriage drove by. 

Suddenly Bobby jumped up and called to the 
coachman — 

" Joseph, if you see a pig, stop." 

" My dear child," exclaimed Mrs. Fraser, " what 
can you want to stop and look at a pig for ? " 

*' Only just to see it, Mum," said the little 
boy. *' I like pigs ; don t you ? " 
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" No/' answered his mother, " I think they 
are very ugly, with their fat bodies and twisted 
tails, and flopping ears and screwed-up eyes. 
Do you like them, Eosie ? " she asked. 

"No, Mum," Rosie said, "don't like ugly 
sings/' 

"Nor do I," said Mrs. Fraser, "but I don't 
think it likely we shall meet a pig on this road ; 
so, Bobby, you must go to the farm another day 
to see your dear pigs." 

Poor Bobby was rather cast down when he 
found his friends, the pigs, were so despised. 
He sat still a minute or two, and then asked, 

" Do you like dogs. Mum ? " 

" Yes, very much," answered his mother, 

Bobby jumped up again. 

"Joseph," he called, "don't stop if- you see 
a pig, but if you see a dog, stop." 

The coachman smiled, and touched his hat. 

" Goodness, Bobby ! " said Mrs. Fraser, laugh- 
ing, " we shall never get home if we are to stop 
every time we see a dog. You must wait till 
you get back to Fruach, and then you can look 
at him as much as you like." 

And with this Bobby was obliged to be content. 
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Then as they drove on, the children told 
Mrs. Fraser of all they had done in the after- 
noon. Eosie told how poor Bobby's " treasure " 
had been torn to pieces. 

" But Maurice was very sorry after," said 
Bobby. 

"I hope you did not put yourself into a 
passion about it, Bobby," said his mother. 

" I did begin," he answered, and jumping up 
and putting his arms round her neck, and his 
mouth close to her ear, he whispered, "I did 
begin. Mum, but I heard the Voice quite loud, 
and I stopped." 

Mrs. Fraser put her arms round him and 
tears came into her eyes : 

" Oh, darling," she said, ** I am so glad ! " 

And then Eosie told of the fairy-cups, and 
of the moss-houses and the funny little Bessie- 
Dowker, and the pretty song it sung. 

" I am afraid that is a bad sign for the 
weather," observed Mrs. Fraser. " When the 
Bessie-Dowker sings, it is generally a sign of 
rain." 

" Then I wish it wouldn't sing," said 
Bobby. 
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" It does not make the rain come," said his 
mother, '^ it only tells us it is coming.*' 

It was late when they reached home, Trina 
was watching for them at the window, and ran 
down to meet them in the hall. She carried 
tired little Eosie upstairs ; and very soon both 
the children were fast asleep in their beds. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

The Bessie-Dowker was right. When they awoke 
the next morning there was no bright sun 
shining into the nursery, as it had done for so 
many days. The wind was whistling through 
the beech-tree, and driving the clouds hurriedly 
across the sky and over the mountain-tops ; 
and it lashed the waters of the lake into angry 
white-crested waves. 

Before they had finished their breakfast the 
rain began, and pattered drearily against the 
window-panes. 

" What a bother it is ! " said Bobby. " We 
sha n't be able to go out this morning." 

" Nein, Herzchen ! " Trina answered, " the 
dear God sends the rain, and it is good for many 
things ; we must thank Him for it, as well as 
for the beautiful weather, and not begin to 
grumble directly we don't get just what we 
want. There's much to do at home. You can 
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put your house tidy, which you have not done 
for a long time : and there are all the little shells 
you picked up by the lake ; you can stick them 
on cards and put them into your collection." 

"Yes, zat will be vely nice," said Rosie: 
"zere's lots to do, Bobby, so never mindze lain.'' 

So they busied themselves after breakfast in 
putting all their drawers and treasures tidy, and 
found plenty to do, as Trina had said, till it 
was time to go to say their lessons with their 
mother. 

When those were finished, Mrs. Fraser told 
them they might cut out pictures to paste in 
their scrap-book, and she would read them a 
story. 

" There is one about a stormy wind, which 
will just do for to-day," she said, as she got up 
to fetch the book. And when she had given them 
each a pair of scissors and some pictures to cut 
out, and settled them comfortably near her, she 
began the story of 

The little Breeze and the Storm-wind. 

" A little breeze played merrily one summer 
morning among the leaves and flowers ; now 
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lingering over a warm sunny bank, and now 
flying into the cool shade beneath the dewy 
bushes, or dancing high among the leaves on 
the tree-tops. Or she would fly swiftly over 
the waters and make tiny ripples that sparkled 
in the sunlight, or waft noiselessly away a 
wreath of the blue mist that had slept all night 
upon their surface. She rustled among the 
reeds that grew on the water's edge, and rocked 
the wild moorfowls' nests that were hidden 
among them. She woke the fawns up among 
the fern, and the lambs among the heather on 
the commons, and set them all gambolling in 
their glee. She roused the nightingale and the 
lark, and every other bird, till the sunny downs 
and green woods rang with their morning songs 
of praise and thanksgiving to God, the Giver of 
all good. 

As the sun rose higher in the sky, the little 
breeze looked to see if men were stirriog yet, 
and indignation filled her heart that the beauti- 
ful morning hours, so fresh and golden, should 
be wasted in sleep and useless dreams. She 
flew off" to the cottages, brushed the dewdrops 
from their eaves and rattled the closed windows. 
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to awake the drowsy inmates. But when she 
found a window already open, she would flutter 
in among the white curtains, and bring a fra- 
grance of fresh flowers to reward the early riser. 
She especially loved little children, and would 
softly blow upon their rosy cheeks and wave 
their yellow hair, and loved to hear their merry 
laughter. 

But her heart grew sad, for she saw that men 
rose up from sleep, and dressed and ate their 
morning meal, and then went forth into the 
world of sunshine and song, — ^yet but few gave 
thanks to God : the voices of men alone were 
silent in nature's morning chorus of praise. 

In one cottage a little child leant out of the 
window. 

'^ Nelly," she said, " it is all so pretty ; 
the sun is shining, and the birds are singing, 
and everything smells so sweet ; — I wish you 
could see it." 

The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice," 
said the sick child in her bed. " I can see the 
sun shining, and I think of the place which is 
so bright with God's glory that no sun is wanted 
there. I hear the birds singing, and I think of 
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the songs of the angels who praise God in 
heaven. It is all one, Chris, the song of the birds 
and the song of the angels ; let us sing too." 

The two voices arose ; Christabel's full and 
clear, and the sick child's low and tender, — and 
they joined their morning song to that of the 
angels and the birds. And this was what they 
sang. 

" When morning cometh with her rosy light, 

And night is done, 
The clear dew sparkles, oh ! so fair and bright 

Beneath the sun ; 
Each glancing drop becomes a little star 

To flowerets round, 
And strives to shine as far — as far 

Along the ground. 
As so small dewdrop may ; and if you gaze 

Upon it near, 
There is a tiny sun, with all its rays 

Defined and clear. 
On its pure crystal mirror. Thus 'twill dwell, 

It's life's short hour 
Hanging upon the thirsty grateful beU 

Of some small flower, — 
Or dancing in the gentle breeze at dawn 

On the young spray 
Of some tall forest tree, that every mom 

Thus welcomes day. — 
When the sun riseth gloriously and free 

To run his race, 
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My heart too boundeth, oh ! my Lord, to Thee, 

To seek Thy grace. 
My Father ! hear my earnest prayer, and make 

My soul as bright 
As that sweet dew, and then, for Jesus^ sake. 

Oh I let Thy Hght 
Shine on it from above, and clear and fair, 

Albeit so small, 
Let Thy bright image be reflected there, 

And lighten a^" 

The little breeze drew near and rejoiced. Here 
at last she found human voices rising in morning 
prayer and praise to God ; and flying joyfully 
in at the window, she brought with her sweet 
dewy scents to refresh the sick child. 

Far away on the wide ocean the storm- wind 
was raging. He heaved great waves up towards 
the sky, and forced black clouds down upon 
them, hurling masses of foam and spray wildly 
around, until sea and clouds seemed to form one 
wild chaos, in which huge ships were tossed 
about, their sails torn to ribbons, and their masts 
snapped asunder, till at last they lay like logs 
upon the heaving waters. 

But the storm-wind passed on, unheeding 
them, over the surging seas, till it reached the 
rocky shores. 
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Then there arose a fierce war of wind and 
waves with the stern immovable cliffs, — brave 
guardians of the land, — that stood unflinchiog 
to await their onset. Large rocks were torn 
from their sides, over which the waters revelled 
as they swallowed them up. The wild din was 
fearful to hear, and drowned the voices of the 
poor human beings whose frail vessels were 
dashed to pieces by the surge. But though 
wounded and torn, the cliffs stood firmly on, 
protecting the woods and meadows and yellow 
corn-fields from the fury of the waves till the 
storm-wind left them and went further on his 
way. 

Before evening he reached the cottage where 
the sick child lay. She turned still paler when 
she heard his furious howling, and the wailing 
and moaning of the trees as their branches were 
ruthlessly torn off, — or the crash of their fall, 
when their roots were wrenched out of the earth. 

The little breeze fled away, and hid herself in 
caves among the deep woods. 

Chris tabel shuddered and shrank. She was 
watching a bird which clung to a spray that 
was wildly swayed about by the wind, and she 
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did not see an angel with white wings who stood 
by her sister's bed. 

'^Look, Nelly," she said, "at that bird; I 
wonder it is not afraid to sit on the branch 
which is shaking so much in the storm." 

The angel whispered to the sick child, *^The 
bird fears not, it knows it has wings." 

Christabel could not hear the angel's words, 
but Nelly did, and she smiled and was com- 
forted, — she knew she, too, had wings. 

The storm- wind raged and blew till morning, 
and Christabel shuddered and shrank all night : 
but the sick child was calm and happy ; — she 
was longing to stretch her wings and fly away ! 

When the storm- wind had passed, and the 
morning sun arose once more, the little breeze 
ventured out again, and flew to the cottage 
window. ChristabeVs eyes were heavy with 
want of sleep, and had a wild look in them; 
but Nelly lay peacefully smiling, and the angel 
stood by her bed ; the little breeze could see him. 

Nelly called to Christabel. 

" Sister, the bird had wings, that was why it 
did not fear, and I know that I have wings like 
the bird, and so I have not been afraid, like you, 
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poor little Chris ! I am going to stretcli them 
out and fly away. And you, too, have wings, 
darling, and will join me some day ; but till you 
come, Chris, think of them always, and never be 
afraid again." 

The angel then spread out his snow-white 
wings and took Nelly's hand, and she arose from 
her bed and joyfully stretched out her wings 
also, — her beautiful shining wings, — and fol- 
lowed the angel up into the blue heavens. 
Christabel saw them both then : and the little 
breeze went with them and helped to waft them 
upwards ; and when the golden gates opened to 
let them in, she begged earnestly that she might 
be admitted also, and the angel said : — 

" Come, little breeze, for thou hast been lov- 
ing and gentle, and hast done what service thou 
couldst to God's creatures on the earth.'' 

In the far distance the storm- wind heard the 
opening of the golden gates, and came rushing 
furiously to try and enter in also : but the gates 
were shut against him. 

In vain he beat and battered at them ; the 
angel called to him from within, and said, 

**0h storm-wind, thou art powerless against 
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the gates of heaven ; thy fury and thy rage have 
no place here; for none can enter in but those 
who love the Lord and serve Him/' 

Then the storm-wind slunk away abashed. 
And Christabel stood at the window looking 
upwards; tears ran down her cheeks, but the 
light that shone through the golden gates had 
left a glory on her face." 

When Mrs. Fraser finished reading, the child- 
ren thanked her very much, and Rosie added, 

^* I do wish I haded wings. Mum.*' 

" So you have, darling," answered her mother. 
" God has given us all wings to fly away with when 
He calls us, but we cannot stretch them out till 
then. When He calls us we shall fly away to 
Him in heaven, and leave our bodies, just as we take 
off* our clothes when we go to bed at night." 

" Where is heaven. Mum ?" asked Bobby. 

" I cannot tell you that," she replied, *^ for 
God has not told us ; but I sometimes think it 
must be everywhere, for God is everywhere. If 
only men were kind and good, this earth might 
be part of heaven ; and it will be some day, 
when God makes it a 'new earth in which 
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righteousness shall dwell/ aod the Lord Jesus 
comes down again to be our King." 

" Trina told me about that," said Bobby, " and 
about all the beasts being quite good and tame ; 
it will be a beautiful time then. When will it 
come, Mum ? " 

"Nobody knows that, dear," answered his 
mother. "The Lord Jesus said that not even 
the angels know ; but that it will come at some- 
time when people do not expect it; so we should 
always be watching that we may be ready to 
meet our Lord with joy when He comes. Per- 
haps He may not come for a long time yet ; but 
He might come any day. Often, if I hear noises 
in the air, I stop to listen, if perhaps it might be 
the distant sound of the angel's trumpet which 
will tell us He is coming." 

And so they talked on, while outside the wind 
was still blowing and the rain falling; but they did 
not mind it, they were too busy and too happy. 

When they had cut out a good many pictures, 
Mrs. Fraser helped them to paste them into 
their scrap-book, and when that was done, they 
had a good game of play with Fruach, in the 
hall, till dinner-time. 
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All the afternoon it rained on, and they could 
take no walk that day. They went up to the 
nursery after dinner to play in their house, and 
I am sorry to say that something happened 
which did not often happen at Fellside. Per- 
haps it was that the want of fresh air and 
exercise made them feel dull and cross : but 
whatever may have been the cause, I am grieved 
to tell you that Bobby and Kosie quarrelled. 
They were sitting in their house looking 
together at a picture-book, and, as the day 
was rather dark, they could not both see it 
very well at the same time; so Bobby tried 
to pull it away from Kosie, and Kosie held 
it tight ; and then they grew angry. Kosie 
said it was her book and Bobby should not 
have it ; and Bobby said he would ; and 
they tugged it between them till some of 
the leaves were torn out, at which Kosie 
began to cry, and Bobby said he was very 
glad because she was so ill-natured and would 
not let him have it. 

Trina tried to stop them, but they would not 
listen to her, so at last she went to call Mrs. 
Fraser, who came up directly. 
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" Oh dear ! oh dear ! my children, what is 
all this ? " she said. 

The children began excusing themselves. 

*' It was Kosie's fault," said Bobby, " because 
she would not let me look at the picture.*' 

'* No, it was Bobby's fault," said Kosie, sob- 
bing, " 'cos he pulled ze book away f om me." 

" My dear little children," said their mother, 
** it is the fault of you both, because one person 
cannot make a quarrel alone. If Bobby had 
been patient, and waited till Eosie had done 
with the book, there would have been no 
quarrel; and if Eosie had been kind, and let 
Bobby look at the picture there would have 
been no quarrel : so you see you are both in 
fault. Now, come here," she said, drawing 
Bobby to her side, and putting Eosie on her 
lap, '^and I will tell you a story I have read, 
about two old hermits. They had lived together 
a great many years in the same cell and never 
had a quarrel, and one said to the other, ' Let 
us have just one quarrel like other men.* The 
other answered, ^I don't know what a quarrel 
is like.' Then the first said, ^ I will put down 
a brick between us, and I will say it is mine, 
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and you shall say it. is yours, and then we will 
quarrel about it.' So they put a brick between 
them, and the first said, *It is mine,' and the 
other said, ' I hope it is mine ; ' then the first 
said, * It is mine, and not yours ; ' and the 
other answered, * K it is yours, then take it 1 ' 
and so they could not manage to quarrel. My 
little children must try to be like those good 
old men, — and each try to please the other, 
instead of fighting to please themselves. And 
don't you remember, we were talking this 
morning of watching, and being ready to meet 
the Lord Jesus when He comes : would you like 
to go to meet Him with angry faces and angry 
hearts : and, Bobby, did you not hear the 
Voice?" 

Bobby felt much ashamed of himself and 
could only answer in a low voice, 

" No, Mum, but I hear it now." 

" You would have heard it before if you had 
listened," answered his mother, *^but I know 
what it is saying to you now : it is saying * Go 
and be kind to little Eosie again.' " 

Bobby immediately put his arms round Rosie 
and hugged her, but at first she would take no 
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notice of him, and turned her head away ; then 
he whispered to her and said, 

" !Rosie, do love me, I'm so sorry I tore your 
book : m try and mend it again, do forgive 
me." 

Then Kosie relented ; she put her little arms 
round his neck, and said, 

" Never mind zat old book, Bobby ; what 
pitty curls you've gotted 1 " 

At this they both laughed. Mrs. Eraser 
laughed too, and kissed them, and left them to 
play together again happily. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It continued to rain for many days, though not 
all day long, as it did on the first day when it 
began, and the children were able to get out 
for a walk every day, either in the morning or 
afternoon. 

Bobby began to be anxious about his birthday 
which was drawing near, — for if it rained they 
would not be able to have their pic-nic; and 
it did rain up to the very day before, but in 
the evening the sky cleared, and there was a 
bright rosy sunset which gave some hope for 
the morrow. 

Then came the birthday itself. They looked 
anxiously out of the window in the morning, 
and their spirits sank very low on seeing the 
sky covered with clouds. Trina comforted them 
by saying she thought it would clear up, and 
they were still more comforted when they went 
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to see their father and mother, for Mr. Fraser 
said he felt sure it would be fine by and by. 

" But," he added, " I am afraid, after all the 
rain we have had, the ground will be too wet 
for our pic-nic ; but I will tell you what we will 
do. If — as I hope — it is a fine afternoon, we 
will row down to Silver Bay and have our tea 
in the little Inn there, and we will send a note 
to Mrs. Graham to ask her to meet us there 
with Maurice and Millie." 

The children found that a delightful plan, 
and were made quite happy again at the thought 
of it. 

Then there were Bobby's presents. His father 
gave him a beautiful little horn on which he 
could play tunes ; his mother gave him a book 
of fairy tales, and Eosie gave him a little flower 
vase because he had given her one on her birth- 
day, and she was so pleased with it, that she 
thought he would like one too ; and she was 
quite right. 

Trina gave him a china picture, as she had 
given Eosie, but on Bobby's picture there was 
a dog pulling a little boy out of the water, 
which Trina said would remind him of the day 
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when Laddie saved him from falling into Moss 
Tarn. Underneath the picture was written a 
German verse, which said that God is near us in 
all our ways, and that we should always trust 
to Him to send us help in all our need and 
dangers. "If the dear God had not sent that 
good dog," said Trina, " we do not know what 
might have- happened to you." 

Bobby was much pleased with it, and begged 
Trina to hang it upon the window near the 
picture she had given Kosie. 

They had a holiday of course, and passed the 
morning happily in playing by the lake side with 
Fruach, who was in wild spirits that day. First 
he ran round and round after his own tail ; then 
he pursued the little water- wagtails on the shore, 
jumping high into the air after them when they 
flew away, and he nearly knocked down Rosie 
once in his rough play. 

It was a very warm day, but everything was 
so wet with the long rains that Trina would not 
let the children sit down. They ran about on 
the shore, and amused themselves with throwing 
stones into the water. Bobby played on his 
horn, and made long echoes among the hills, but 
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they were not very pretty, as he did not know 
how to play welL 

Sometimes they stood still to watch all the 
little streams made by the rain, which ran down 
the mountain-sides. In fine weather they were 
dry, but now, all the mountains far and near 
sparkled as if covered with diamonds, when the 
bright sunbeams shone out from between the 
clouds. 

Suddenly Fruach startled them by a sharp 
yap, and away he ran across the meadow in 
chase of a little rabbit which had foolishly 
ventured out of its hole among the stones. At 
first the children were amused at watching the 
chase, but their dismay and sorrow were great 
when Fruach caught the little creature in his 
mouth, and they heard its bitter cry of pain 
and fear. They ran after him as fast as they 
could, calling to him to " drop it." So he did 
at last when they came up, and he laid it at 
their feet, but, alas 1 it was dead ; when they 
found this out, they both began to cry and 
howl with grief. 

^^ Oh I the little grey rabbit I " cried Bobby. 

" Oh 1 its little white tail ! " sobbed Eosie. 
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And so howling and bemoaning, they hurried 
home carrying it with them, and followed by 
Trina, who tried in vain to quiet them. 

They burst into the drawing-room and almost 
frightened Mrs. Fraser. 

" Oh ! Mum," cried Bobby, " the poor little 
grey rabbit !'' and then a howl ! 

" Oh ! its little white tail ! " added Rosie, and 
a howl 1 

Mrs. Fraser with difficulty got the whole story 
out of them, and then knowing by experience 
that the best way to comfort them under such 
sorrows was to let them bury the object of their 
grief, she proposed to them to dig a grave for 
the rabbit near Antigone's, and to plant some 
lady's-cushion saxifrage upon it, which, she told 
them, would make a pretty green mound. 

They wiped their eyes, and ran off, the faith- 
ful Trina after them. Fruach sat a little distance 
off while they were burying the rabbit, and 
watched them rather sulkily. I believe he 
thought the rabbit was lawfully his own as he 
had caught it, and did not think it fair that it 
should be taken from him. 

When the grave was finished and the saxifrage 
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planted, it was time for tlieir dinner, and they 
hurried home to get ready, as they were im- 
patient for their afternoon treat. 

At two o'clock they all started to go down 
to the boat-house, where they found the boat 
ready, and Scott waiting to row them. Mr. 
Fraser took one oar, and Scott the other, and 
they glided swiftly away in the sunshine over the 
smooth water. The sun had come out quite hot ; 
the clouds had all disappeared ; the green hills 
near and the far-away blue hills were all spark- 
ling as if set with jewels, and there was a fra- 
grance of thyme and heather filling the whole air. 

Bobby begged his father to let him row, and 
Mr. Fraser gave him his oar for a little while, 
but he caught many crabs, and one so large that 
it knocked him over backwards, — so that he 
soon gave it up. 

When they came under the shadow of the 
wooded hill on the other side of the lake, Mr. 
Fraser said there was a beautiful echo there, and 
he took Bobby's horn (Bobby had brought it 
with him because he could not bear to part with 
it) and played ''Bonnie Prince Charlie," stopping 
after every line to listen to the echo. When 
he played the call — " Charlie, Charlie, wha wadJ^^ 
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na follow thee ? " the hills all round seemed to 
call out, " Charlie, Charlie," also. Bobby loved 
his horn more than ever after that ; for not 
very far away there was an old castle in which 
Prince Charlie had once been besieged, and 
which was battered into ruins at that time. 
Bobby always looked at the ruins with great 
veneration, and it had given him a great interest 
in the poor wandering prince ; he thought that 
if he had lived in those times he would have 
followed him and fought for him. He was too 
young to know how much better it was for 
England that the poor prince was exiled. 

When they reached the landing-place in Silver 
Bay, they found Mrs. Graham and Maurice and 
Millie already there waiting for them, and they 
all walked up to the Inn together. On the way 
Maurice drew Bobby back. 

" I've got a birthday present for you," he said, 
and he gave him a parcel wrapped in paper. 

Bobby opened it and found inside a little cup 
made of cocoa-nut shell very prettily engraved. 

" I hoped," added Maurice, " that it would 
do instead of the other." 

" Don't talk about that any more, Maurice," 
said Bobby, " this is a beauty : thank you 
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awfully ; — ^it is very kind of you indeed.'* And 
he ran forward to show it to his father and 
mother and Eosie. 

They were shown into a nice cheerful room 
at the Inn, which had a bow-window looking 
over a little garden full of flowers, — ^hedges of 
fuchsia and crimson mallows with the sunlight 
glowing through them, — and pansies, dear pansies, 
*^for thoughts," that grow everywhere, bringing 
thoughts of sweet peace and contentment with 
them. " Je langer, je lieber," Trina called 
them ; " the longer, the dearer ; " the longer one 
sees them, the dearer one loves them 1 

Beyond the garden was the lake, lying so 
still, it seemed sleeping in the shadow of the 
great wood. 

When Mrs. Fraser had ordered tea to be 
ready at five o'clock, they all walked up the 
mountain road, — the children scrambling about, 
and finding many things which to them were 
treasures ; — small stones in which sparkled 
crystals of quartz or bits of lead ore ; — silver 
lady's mantle, with the white silken lining to 
its pretty green leaves ; and sweet little stars 
of yellow saxifrage hanging over the tiny becks 
that ran down the mountain-side. And tha^ ^V 
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clambered up the fells, and picked nosegays of 
the lilac ling and purple heather, and great was 
their joy if they found a white sprig among the 
lilac or purple, for north-country people consider 
it an omen of great good-luck. 

At the top of the road they had a lovely 
view into the next valley, and on the hills at 
the head of the valley they saw some red deer 
feeding. One or two stags raised their heads 
and watched them for a minute or two, but 
then seemed satisfied that they were peaceable 
people, who would do them no harm, and con- 
tinued their quiet grazing. 

Mrs. Fraser and Mrs. Graham sat down on 
some rocks by the roadside, and Mrs. Fraser 
miid she would make a sketch. Mr. Fraser then 
called to the children, and said, 

•' Lot us all climb to the top of the fell, and 
build a pike iu honour of Bobby*s birthday.'* 

Thi» suggestion was hailed with joy. Up they 
all went as fast as they could, and then began 
to ovUleet all the stones around ; the bigger they 
\wi\\ the Wtter ; and the chiildren found it hard 
\\\vrk ; but they sucweded in raising a pike as 
Ixi^U as Ivobby was himself^ that they might 
. iviMeiiiWr^ Mr. Ftas«er said^ how tall Bobby 
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was at six years old. The stones that Rosie 
and Millie brought were not very big, but they 
helped to fill it up, and Eosie was proud to help 
to build Bobby's pike. It had to be made very 
firm with a good broad base, so that it might 
not be knocked down by the sheep and deer, 
and it took more than an hour to finish. When 
it was done, Mr. Fraser went down the other 
side of the fell, and cut a pole from among 
some young sapling mountain-ash trees, and 
fixed it into the middle of the pike. That was 
the finishing-stroke; then he blew a song of 
triumph on Bobby's horn to announce the com- 
pletion of their work. 

Mrs. Fraser and Mrs. Graham looked up and 
smiled and waved their handkerchiefs ; and the 
stags on the hills raised their heads again at the 
sound, threw back their horns, and galloped ofi*, 
followed by the hinds and young calves. 

Mrs. Fraser's sketch was finished, so now 
they all returned to the Inn for tea. Such an 
excellent tea it was ! Such good bread-and- 
butter, and mountain honey, and oat-cake, and 
hot girdle-cakes I The children thought they 
had never had such a tea before. The pity 
was that afterwards they had to wish each. 
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other good-bye, and embark in their boats to 
go to their dijfferent homes. 

But the row home was lovely. The sun was 
just dipping behind the western hills, and his 
reflection in the water was so dazzling that they 
were obliged to turn their heads the other way, 
to where, in the eastern sky, two splendid stars 
— Jupiter and " the red planet Mars " — were 
already shining, faintly at first, but gloriously 
afterwards when the sun had sunk behind the 
hills. And they, too, were reflected in the lake, 
so deep down that they seemed to be at the very 
bottom ; but every now and then a little whiflf of 
air would shiver them into a thousand sparkles. 

Mr. Eraser pointed them out to the children. 

^' There will be many more stars to be seen 
by and by," he said, "when it is darker, but 
only the light of beautiful Jupiter and Mars is 
strong enough to shine out while the sky is still 
so full of sunlight." 

And as they watched the shadows of night 
spreading over the sky, after the sun was gone, 
Bobby and Kosie were enchanted to see the little 
stars coming out one after the other; they counted 
at least twenty before they reached home. 

'^ Mum," whispered E.osie, that evening when 
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Mrs. Fraser was giving her her good-night kiss, 
" do you think Bobby may have his horn in 
heaven? You know ze angels have t'umpets, 
but ze horn would do for Bobby, 'cos he's only 
a little boy ; and he likes it so." 

The children had evidently talked it over 
together. 

" I think," answered Mrs. Fraser, " that when 
Bobby goes to heaven he will have something 
much better than his horn. He likes it now 
because he is only a little boy, but in heaven God 
will give much more beautiful things to those who 
love Him. For the present Bobby can be quite 
happy with his horn on earth, for it is God who 
gives him that, as well as all our pleasures." 

" Why, Mum 1 " said Kosie, " it was Daddy 
who gave Bobby ze horn." 

*^ Yes," replied her mother, " but it was God 
who gave him such a kind Daddy ; and it was 
God who put it into Daddy's heart to give him 
the horn, and God made the brass of which the 
horn is made, and taught men to make sweet 
sounds come out of it ; so you see, Eosie darling, 
it is God who gave it him, for without God it 
could never have been made." 

Kosie told all this to Bobby the next morning. 
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And now my task is done ; for the pleasant 
summer of which I have been writing was over 
and my story must come to an end. Already 
the mountains were rich with the soft gold-brown 
of the fading fern, and tints of crimson and 
gold were beginning to colour the trees with 
the glories of autumn, — the sunset of the year ; 
and we must say good-bye to Bobby and Eosie. 
I think and hope they were better children at 
the end of the summer than they were at the 
beginning ; they loved God more, and each other 
more, and so were nearer the fulfilling of the 
two great commandments ; and Bobby had learnt 
to listen for the Voice of God that speaks to all 
our hearts and should be the Guide of our lives 
until God calls us to His Home in heaven, of 
which our dear Saviour has opened for us the 
door, and where we shall want a guide no longer, 
for we shall have reached the end of our journey, 
and shall see His Face, in whose Presence there 
is fulness of joy for evermore. 
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